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‘TURANDOT’ MAKES 
GLITTERING ENTRY 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Puccini’s Posthumous Opera 
Stirs Excitement as Sumptu- 
ous Spectacle at North 
American Premiére— 
Urban’s Settings, Regal 
Depiction of Name-Part by 
Maria Jeritza and Massing 
of Stage Throngs Make 
Vivid Impression on First 
New York Audience—Music 
Regarded as Secondary to 
Theatrical Display — Bril- 
liant Audience Applauds 
Principals 

By OSCAR THOMPSON 


EVEN months after its world 

premiére in Milan and two years 
after the death of its composer in 
Brussels, Giacoma Puccini’s posthu- 
mous “Turandot” achieved a glitter- 
ing entry at the Metropolitan, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 16. The North 
American premiére, preceded by per- 
formances in Dresden, Vienna, Rome, 
Rimini, Buenos Ayres, and Berlin, 
was placed outside the subscription 
and at advanced prices. Occupants of 
orchestra seats paid eleven dollars for a 
privilege which many more. sought 
vainly to obtain. It was a $20,000 house, 
without re-sale of parterre boxes. 

As a spectacle, resplendent and even 
over-awing to .the eye, “Turandot” 
scored an immediate and very striking 
success; one in which Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza may well take a showman’s pride. 
As music of the theater it caused no 
such palpitations; and in this it would 
appear that the European history of the 
opera is fated to be repeated here. 

The Metropolitan cast was as follows: 





Princess Turandot........Maria Jeritza 
The Emperor Altoum......Max Altglass 
y RAPP (début) Pavel Ludikar 


The Unknown Prince—Calaf, : : 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


errr rire. (début) Martha Attwood 
i. +066 bs saenenn bee 6 Giuseppe De Luca 
Py et dws of Oe 6 Oe ed ee ee SE Angelo Bada 
Dh ch ab 6.064050 be 540s 608 Alfio Tedesco 
PS 0 eee George Cehanovsky 


Two Maids, 
Louise Lerch, Dorothea Flexer 
Conductor, Tullio Serafin. Stage Di- 
rector, Wilhelm von Wymetal. Chorus 
trained by Giulio Setti. Settings by Jo- 
seph Urban. Costumes by Gretel Urban 
and B. Brunelleschi. 


The other essential news facts to 
chronicle, before recording first impres- 
sions of Puccini’s last score and its per- 
formance, are that the work was given 
with the conclusion written by Franco 
Alfano after Puccini’s death, based on 
the composer’s own preliminary jott- 
ings; and that the text was the work of 
Giuseppe Adami and Renato Simoni, 
who went to one of the fiabe of Gozzi for 
their story. Half a dozen composers, 
among them Ferrucio Busoni, had util- 
ized the subject before it was adapted 
for Puccini. 

Wherever it has been mounted, “Tu- 
randot” has been acclaimed a stage 
pageant almost beyond compare. At the 
Metropolitan it again stunned the eye by 
its visual magnificence. Stage pomp 
was glorified in its massed throngs, in 
Toseph Urban’s spacious settings, and in 
the queenly depiction of its chief charac- 
ter by Maria Jeritza. Optically, “Turan- 
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MARIA JERITZA AS “TURANDOT” 


The Noted Soprano Is Pictured in One of the Stunning Costumes She Wears in Her Regal 
Impersonation of Puccini's Last Operatic Heroine 





CIVIC OPERA BEGUN 
FOR BROTHERLY CITY 


English 


Under Smallens’ Baton 





“Tannhiauser” Given in 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—The opening 
performance of the season by the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera attracted a huge 
audience to the Philadelphia Metropol- 
itan Opera House on Nov. 11. The am- 
bitious undertaking of the now estab- 
lished organization was “Tannhauser.” 
In the main, the result of the effort 
was much superior to that of the tilling 
of the same artistic field under the same 
general auspices last season. 

An English text was used with an 
abundance of clear and sonorous dic- 
tion by members of a cast which, with 
a few exceptions, was singing in its na- 
tive language. 

An outstanding performance was the 





LA SCALA FORCES IN 
PHILADELPHIA EVENT 


New All-Season 
Plan with “Trovatore” 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14—The Phila- 
delphia-La Scala Grand Opera Company 
made an exceedingly successful début 
last night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as a regular resident organiza- 
tion with a schedule for an entire sea- 
son. There was a large audience in the 
big main floor, including parties in all 
the boxes; and the two galleries, both 
spacious, were virtually filled to capac- 
ity. “Il Trovatore” ushered in the new 
season of the company, its third since 
formation. The company gave in the 
past occasional series in Philadelphia, 
as well as individual local performances 
and productions in Atlantic City, but 


this is to be its first complete season. 





Company Begins 
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REVIVE ‘TRISTAN’ 
AND VIVID ‘JEWELS’ 
AT CHICAGO OPERA 


Wagnerian Music-Drama Re- 
turns, with Elsa Alsen Win- 
ning Ovation in Début as 
“Isolde”, Marshall as “Tris- 
tan” and Van Gordon as 
“Brangane” — Wolf-Ferrari 
Opera Has Rosa Raisa and 
Forrest Lamont as Bril- 
liant Principals—“Bohéme” 
Restored After Years’ Ab- 
sence, with Luigi Monte. 
santo Making Bow as 





“Marcello’—Mary Garden 
Returns in “Resurrection” 
HICAGO, Nov. 13.—After the 


brilliant opening performance of 
“Aida” on Nov. 8, reviewed in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
the Chicago Civic Opera embarked 
upon one of the finest first-week bills 
in its history. “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” was revived Tuesday night, 
with Rosa Raisa and Forrest Lamont 
in the leading roles. “Tristan und 
Isolde,” revived last night, introduced 
Elsa Alsen as a member of the com- 
pany. Eida Norena made an auspi- 
cious début as Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
at this afternoon’s matinée. 


“La Bohéme,” on Wednesday, provided 
for the début of LuigitMontesanto, bari- 
tone, and the reentry of Giovanni 
Polese, eight years ago a member of the 
company. Mary Garden returned to the 
company on Thursday, in Alfano’s 
“Resurrection,” which had success at its 
American prémiere here last year. 

“The Jewels” had not been sung here 
for a season or two, and with Roberto 
Moranzoni conducting it for the first 
time here, the opera had a convincing 
performance. With Mme. Raisa in the 
title réle, Wolf-Ferrari’s score assumed 
brilliance and power. Mme. Raisa has 
probably never sung better here than 
she did in this performance, handling 
her music with freshness of style and 
forcefulness of effect. 

Mr. Lamont also exceeded past 
achievements as Gennaro. Augusta 
Lenska was highly effective as the 
Mother, and Giacomo Rimini gave his 
well-known study of Rafaele. 

The assisting artists included Anna 
Hamlin and Lorna Doone Jackson, 
American singers, both of whom made 
their débuts as members of the Chicago 
Opera. José Mojica, Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Antonio Nicolich and 
others had other parts. 

The ballet was well danced by Serge 
Oukrainsky. and others, and the chorus 
and orchestra were wholly admirable. 
Mr. Moranzoni’s conducting was a mat- 
ter of delight. Charles Moor, the new 
stage director, had effected numerous 
improvements in the action. 

The revival of “Tristan und Isolde” 
on Nov. 12 brought out a large audience, 
which burst into cheers after the second 
act. when Mme. Alsen, receiving more 
flowers than she could carry, was left 
by her associates to receive an ovation 
alone. 

Mme. Alsen as Isolde sang mag- 
nificently, employing a fine vocal technic 
and never stinting heroic duties. An 





dot” was a triumph—a triumph to have _ rightly-keyed and extremely sincere The performance was brilliant in unusually capable actress, Mme. Alsen 
[Continued on page 4] [Continued on page 25] [Continued on page 22] [Continued on page 29] 
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Pittsburgh Thrilled by Boston Forces 





Koussevitzky Opens Orchestral Season With Two Exceptional 
Programs —San Carlo Opera Company Maintains 
Established Place with Performances of High 
Standard—Resident Artists Appear 





ITTSBURGH, Nov. 13.—Opening 

Pittsburgh’s orchestral season, the 
Boston Symphony, under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, presented the first pair of con- 
certs in Syria Mosque on Nov. 5 and 6. 
The Friday evening concert was a re- 
velation in program building, and was a 
lucid exposition of the numbers recorded. 
The program was: 


“Le Carnival Romaine”......... Berlioz 
Symphony in D Minor........... Franck 
Bs ae Prokofieff 
Prelude to “Lohengrin’’......... Wagner 
“The Pines of Rome”.......... Respighi 


The Prokofieff and Respighi works 
were eagerly awaited, and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s graphic delineation inspired the 
players of his renowned orchestra to a 
truly marvelous rendition. The Sym- 


phony, too, well known as it is, seemed 
imbued with a new ardor; hardened con- 
cert-goers responded to its charms with 
a keen sense of delight. 

The Saturday afternoon program was: 


“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”....... Mozart 
Pe SU. Sek. osu ée due Debussy 
Suite from “Petrouchka”..... Stravinsky 


Symphony No. 4........... Tchaikovsky 


_ The conductor’s genius was exhibited 
in the classic Mozart, and in the extreme 
opposite—Stravinsky. The luscious har- 
monies of Debussy were projected with 
a taste for quiet and reserve. The 
much-played Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
took on new life and the whole program 
was heartily applauded. 


San Carloans Sing 


Under the local management of Edith 
Taylor Thomson, the San Carlo Opera 
Company is playing this week in the 
Alvin Theater. Fortune Gallo’s com- 
aps A is an institution in this city, and 
is always welcomed. “La Traviata” was 
sung by Mmes. Paggi and Falco, Messrs. 
Tafuro, Conati and Cervi. Carlo Peroni 
is conducting all performances. “Faust” 
was presented with Mmes. Saroya and 
Schalker, Messrs. Onofrei, Interranti 
and Mongelli. “Marta” brought Mmes. 
Escobar and Schalker, Messrs. Onofrei, 
Interranti and Cervi. In “La Forza del 
Destino,” the artists were Mmes. Jacobo 
and Schalker, Messrs. Voltolini, Conati 
and Mongelli. The répertoire for the 


Mrs. Kelley Honored 
by Capital Federation 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 13.—The local 
branch of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs held its first dinner in honor 
of the national president, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, and the national board, 
who were passing through Washington 
from the contest held at the Sesquicen- 
tennial at Philadelphia, on Nov. 6, in 
the Raleigh Hotel. About 200 guests 
were present. It was the first time that 
an effort had been made to bring the 
local musicians together in this way. 
All credit is due the district Federation 
— Esther Linkins, and her 

rd, 

Miss Linkins presided at the banquet. 
All three of the District Commissioners, 
Messrs. Rudolph, Dougherty and Bell, 
with their wives, were guests. The pres- 
idents of all the local clubs were guests 
—the Rotary, Board of Trade, Arts 
Club, Newcomers, Optimists, Soropti- 
mists, Zonta, Pen Women, Twentieth 
oeueeny, Friday Morning, Women’s City 

ub. 

All the local musical organizations 
were represented. Appearing for the 
Washington Opera Company was Edou- 
ard Albion, general director, and Mrs. 
Albion’s secretary. 

Mrs. Kelley made a charming speech, 
outlining the work of the Federation, 
financial and artistic. Among the speak- 
ers were Mrs. William Arms Fisher and 
Miss Williams, chairman of the Juvenile 
Group, whose work this year will be the 
Children’s Endowment for the MacDow- 
ell Colony at Peterboro, N. H. 

DorotTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





balance of the week listed “Rigoletto,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” and “Il Trovatore.” 
Large audiences have heard the perform- 
ances, and the company has well main- 
tained its place in this city. The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Ballet was intro- 
duced this year and has met with much 
success. 

On Nov. 9, in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Louis Caton, a Pittsburgh artist, gave 
his first recital in this city. Mr. Caton 
is a tenor with a promising voice. He 
was formerly engaged in the steel mills 
here, and is known as the “Steel Mill 
Tenor.” His sponsors include Charles 
M. Schwab; A. W. Mellon, secretary of 
the treasury; E. H. Gary, Congressman 
M. Clyde Kelly, Ida Tarbell and A. H. 
Grebe. Mr. Caton made an auspicious 
début. His program ranged from Han- 
del to modern American music. 

The Musicians’ Club held its Novem- 
ber meeting in Webster Hall. The club 
was addressed by William Gorham Rice, 
an authority on carillon music. 


Give Sonata Program 


William H. Oetting, pianist, and Gay- 
lord Yost, violinist, ve a delightful 
recital on Nov. 11. ir program in- 
cluded sonatas by Beethoven, Schumann 
and John Alden Carpenter. ; 

In lieu of the usual free organ recital 
on Nov. 7, Dr. Casper P. Koch presented 
a concert version of “Tannhauser” in 
Northside Carnegie Hall. Dr. Koch had 
the assistance of the Choir Ensemble 
Society, under the direction of Lyman 
Almy Perkins. Flora Young, Arthur 





Federation Sponsors Contest for 
Setting of American Poem 
{By Telegraph to Musical America] 


EMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 15.— 

The Presidents’ Assembly of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, organized by Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher and _ representing 
7000 past presidents of music 
clubs of America, which has been 
meeting here, announces a nation- 
wide contest among American- 
born composers for a truly Ameri- 
ean setting of Katharine Lee 
Bates’ poem, “America the Beau- 
tiful,” which is now commonly 
sung to the English hymn tune, 
“Materna,” and is used as official 
song by two national organizations 
which uphold American musical 
art. The Presidents’ Assembly, 
through State chairmen, will so- 
licrtt a fund of $1000 from the 
governors’ wives, thus making in- 
stant State-wide appeal through- 
out the country. The contest opens 
Jan. 1 and closes March 1. The 
prize composition will have its first 
hearing at the Chicago Biennial in 
April and will be sung by a great 
massed chorus, according to Mrs. 








Fisher, chairman of the contest. 








Ray Davis, Caroline A. Bracy and Owen 
W. Moran took the leading parts. Dr. 
Koch was at the organ, and Helen Sols- 
giver at the piano. 

Margery Maxwell, prima donna of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, was 
heard in recital in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club on Nov. 8. Miss Maxwell was 
favorably received. 

The Fillion Violin Studios have an- 
nounced four free scholarships in violin 
and piano. These prizes will be awarded 
on a competitive basis, the judges being 
Julia Klibansky-Kasanoff, Andre Benoist 
and Dr. Koch. 

Wma. E. BENSWANGER. 





Washington Hears Mrs. E. S. Coolidge as Pianist 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 13.—Mrs. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge re- 
ceived a great ovation when she made 
her appearance on the stage of the 
Coolidge Auditorium, in the Library of 
Congress, with three members of the 
Lenox String Quartet, to take her place 
as pieniat for the Brahms Quartet in 
A Major, Op. 26, on Friday evening, 
Nov. 5. She received a much greater 
ovation when the Quartet was finished, 
the audience rising in appreciation of 
Mrs. Coolidge the thorough musician. 
She proved herself to be an excellent 
artist, having a keen appreciation of the 
values of the pianist in quartet playing; 
an understanding musician, possessing 
excellent technic, she gave the Brahms 
a reading which the audience will not 
soon forget. This was the first time that 





a Washington audience has had the 
privilege of hearing Mrs. Coolidge play, 
heretofore knowing her only as a great 
benefactress of music. 

The program, besides the Brahms 
Quartet, included the Haydn Quartet in 
F Major, Op. 77, No. 2. “Landscapes” 
by Ernest Bloch, consisting of three 
mood-pictures, each thoroughly modern 
in intent and treatment, by virtue of 
their novelty injected a freshness of 
interest into the concert. 

On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 6, the 
same organization gave another concert 
in the same series, the program consist- 
ing of the Mozart Quartet in E Flat, the 
Beethoven Trio in C Minor, and a 
Quartet by Frederick Jacobi. The 
Mozart was played with all its fullness 
of beauty. The Jacobi number seemed 
to delight the players. 

DorotHyY DEMUTH WATSON. 





by an American composer. 


erty of the composer. 


composition as being entitled to 


the other successful contestants. 


the award. 
scripts. 


considered. 





Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduction 
by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the prop- 


Sixzth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. These sealed envelopes will be 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad- 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest will 
be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor of 

No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


The name of the 








OMAHA’S SYMPHONY 
REACHES NEW MARK 


He 





By Margaret Graham Ames 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 13.—The openin: 
of the Omaha Symphony’s third season, 
in the City Auditorium on Nov. 4, wa; 
a thrilling event. Sandor Harmati, con- 
ductor, was given a reception whic 


fully attested his popularity, and the 
concert was a pronounced success. The 
program contained the Second Syn- 
phony of Borodin, Strauss’ “Death ani 
Transfiguration,” “Slavonic” Dances by 
Dvorak, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto an} 
the Concerto for Two Violins, No. 
by Bach. 

Conducting without copy, Mr. Har- 
mati read the music under consideration 
with fine understanding of its spiritua! 
and emotional message. In his inter- 
pretation of the Strauss number a new 
milestone was reached in the orchestra's 
progress. 

Beethoven’s Concerto was played bh) 
Joseph Szigeti with virile tone and in 
an artistic manner which justified a!! 
expectations. The Bach Concerto was 
interpreted by Mr. Szigeti and Mr. Har- 
mati with splendid effect, the orchestra 
being led by Ernest Nordin. This num- 
ber also gained charm through the fine 
work done at the harpischord by Mr. 
Karl Werndorff. Incidentally, the dou- 
ble concerto afforded Omaha its first 
opportunity to hear Mr. Harmati in the 
role of a violinist. 

The orchestra’s concerts are under the 
management of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Branch of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 





New Seattle Symphony 
Turns Fresh Page in 
City’s Musical History 


(OUOUTUEAATADAUADAOUEAEUETE ATE ATUO ATAU ALARA AEA EATEN 


SEATTLE, Nov. 13.—The new Seattle 
Symphony, founded recently by the 
Musicians’ Association of Seattle, made 


its public bow on Nov. 8 under the di- 
rection of Karl Kriiger before a distin- 
guished audience in the Metropolitan 
Theater. 

The program contained Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathétique” Symphony, the Overture 
to “Der Freischiitz,” Borodin’s “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia,” de Falla’s 
“Ritual Fire Dance” from “El Amor 
Brujo,” “A Night in Lisbon,” by Saint- 
Saéns, and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

This event had been anticipated for 
some time and by it a new page in the 
musical history of this city has been 
turned. Seventy players were admirably 
led by Mr. Kriiger, a well-schooled musi- 
cian, whose experience under world- 
famous conductors was seen in his read- 
ings. 

The orchestra is supported by a joint 
committee representing the Musicians’ 
Association and a group of wealthy 
music patrons of the city, and its incep- 
tion is hailed with general approval. 
Besides six regular symphony concerts, 
there will be four Saturday morning 
concerts for young people and a series 
of popular concerts on Sunday after- 
noons. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


Juilliard Foundation Obtains Provisional 
Charter for Music School 


A provisional charter for the incor- 
poration of a school of music has been 
granted to the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion by the New York State Board of 
Regents, according to announcement 
made last week. Among the eight in- 
corporators are named several men 
prominent in education and professiona! 
affairs. The incorporators are: James 
M. Jarvie, merchant, a trustee of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation; Paul ™. 
Warburg, banker; Paul Cravath, 
lawyer; John L. Wilkie, lawyer; Dr. 
Eugene Noble, secretary of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation; Prof. John Erskine 
of Columbia University, A. M. Cox 
merchant; James M. Perry, lawyer, an‘ 
Allan Wardwell, attorney. 





Curt Taucher Undergoes Operation fer 
Mastoiditis 


Curt Taucher, tenor, became serious 
indisposed with mastoiditis Monday 
night, Nov. 8, after a performance 
“Tannhauser” at the Metropolitan 
Opera. He was operated on for t! 
trouble and is reported by Drs. Due! 
and Sarlabous as resting comfortably in 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. 
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Musical Pageant Gains Vogue as Form of Community Endeavor 
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At Fawn Hollow the Enterprising Committee Staged Its Play 


I nfolded. 


Symbolic Argument of the Pageant Is 


Close-Up View of “Peter Pan.” 
“Butterflies.” 


By JULIA NEWELL CHAPPELL 

Carson City, Col., Nov. 13 
GROUP of young people 
in a small town in the 
West were lamenting the 
fact that they lived so 
far from the center of 
things that they neces- 
sarily missed so much of interest— 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 
Pageant being then under discussion. 

“But why can’t we make ourselves 





a center? Why can’t we have a 
pageant here?” asked one dynamic 


member of the group. 

“But a pageant takes a lot of peo- 
ple and a lot of money and we are 
but a small town away off from every- 
vhere,” was the first reaction. 

This group were members of a club 
that had been formed for music—not 
nly for their own development musical- 

but for the musical development of 
he community. With this in mind, 
they decided to put the entire county to 
vork and were able to instil their enthu- 
iasm, interest and desire into those 
round them. 

They are not alone in the supposition 
hat it takes a “lot of people and a lot 

money” to present a pageant, and in 

way they are correct. It does take a 

of people. For a pageant is impos- 

ble if there are not numbers to paint 
he picture—people who will become in- 


Who Pursues His Allegorical 
In the Last Picture the Novel Attire of the “Mesquitees” Is Illustrated 


HOW ONE COMMUNITY 


“Rain™ and Her 


terested in a common cause and be will- 


ing to work to a common end, and who 
will fee! fully repaid for all the work it 
entails. But a pageant need not take a 


“lot of money,” if there is not a great 


amount to be had. Nor need it be 
dependent upon a city, with its multitude 
of people, and a paid and trained direc- 
tor, to be a success. 
Pageants Defined 

Back in the Middle Ages a pageant 
was a spectacular show without any 
dialogue or dramatic action. It was 
given upon a moving platform and was 
not much more than a magnificent pro- 
cession. But in this later century the 
idea, first revived in England and soon 
carried to this country, offered a larger 
field taking into consideration the dra- 
matic possibilities as well as the spec- 
tacular. 

In the true sense of the word in this 
of historical 


of the section in 


’ . 
aay, a@2 pageant is a series 
pictures and legends 
which it is given, set to symbolic music 





and participated in by the people who 
are a part of that community. In a 
word, a pageant is a drama of the 
people, by the people and for t ple 

There are other performances that 
might be grouped under the general title 
f pageant, that ar + strictly so, but 
are large productions with music, using 
many people to illustrate some subject 
of significance to the ality in which 
it is presente 

To return t r particular casé 
when the group had appointed a chair 


SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF STAGING 


Against a Picturesque Background of Sandstone Cliffs, Corroded by Wind and Rain. 


Hero of the Play. 
At the Lower Left, Two Youthful Thespians Impersonate the 











In the First Photograph, the 


Attendant “Raindrops” Hold the Center of the Stage, While the “South Wind” Approaches at Right to Drive 
Off with His Dagger the Icy “North Wind,” and the “Warrier Cactus” im the Foreground Protects “Peter Pan,” 


Adventures Among Impressive Vistas of Nature. 


The Second Picture, Upper Right, Is a 


a Bizarre Garb That Suggests a Kinship with the Bleak and Honeycombed Rocks 


man, three questions were laid before 
them which must be settled at once. 
First: What could they present that 
would interest the community and also 
giveethem some lasting benefit? Next: 
where could they give such a spectacle 
with sufficient space to use several hun- 
dreds of people and allow for an audi- 
ence of many hundreds more? And 
then—that oft-asked question—who 
would pay the bills? 

To answer the last question first, it 
was found that with careful considera- 
tion and planning, allowing for a liberal 
support from the community in the way 
of co-operation, in costuming, publicity, 
free services of all sorts, the necessary 
expense could be kept to a minimum and 
thereby the charge of admission could 
be sufficiently small that no one would 
be denied the pleasure and privilege of 
attending. 

One committee immediately started to 
seout the country to see what could be 
found in the way of an auditorium, while 
another put heads together and was soon 
absorbed in the question of “what to 
give.” 

Their part of the country is not far 
distant from the mountains covered with 
marvelous forests, which are each year 
being more and more menaced by the 
fires so often caused by thoughtless and 
careless people. So when, after consult- 
ing many publishers and also the State 
and National Pageant Chairmen of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, they heard 
of a musical phantasy, “The Awaken- 
ing,” which called forth all of one’s love 


for the forests, they felt that their task 
was ended and they could turn their 
discovery over to the next committee. 


Outdoor Possibilities 


In the meantime the Amphitheater 
Committee, knowing that there was no 
building in the county large enough to 
hold the spectacle of their dreams, de- 
cided that what man had not yet done 
for them perhaps nature had. Directly 
on their main highway, in a spot they 
had passed many a time with no thought 
of pageants in their minds, they found 
a marvelous natural amphitheater. It 
could not have been better adapted had 
it been made to order. 

It was easy of access—with ample 
parking space—midway between the 
larger towns of the county; it had one 
elevation to use for a stage with a 
wondrous background of soft sandstone, 
corroded by the wind and water until 
it arouses in the imaginative most weird 
and fanciful pictures; a narrow ravine 
that the practical leaders could utilize 
for an orchestra pit, and, opposite, a 
gently sloping rise which would easily 
hold 10,000 people backed by a wall of 
perpendicular rock that assured the 
most perfect acoustics! They have not 
yet ceased to marvel that this amphi- 
theater within a stone’s throw of the 
traveling public had not been put to 
such a use before. 

Now came the time to perfect the or- 
ganization. Among their number was 
one, as there always is, if they be not 
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gladdened the heart of a Meyerbeer, a 
Halévy, a Spontini. 

But for Puccini? One cou!d only won- 
der whether the composer of “Bohéme” 
and “Butterfly” and “Tosca” would have 
been altogether happy over this first 
night acclaim. Was it to exalt the pres- 
tige of stage managers that he pitted his 
waning inspiration against oncoming 
death? Would he have been content that 
his music should be contributory, rather 
than the dominating factor, in stirring 
such enthusiasm as was manifest at the 
Metropolitan Tuesday night? Was this 
the escape he had been seeking for years 
from mere repetition of his own early 
works—the escape he had failed to find 
in “The Girl of the Golden West” or the 
Trittico? There are other enigmas in 
this death-haunted score than those 
which the Unknown Prince answers so 
triumphantly with-his cries of “La 
Speranza,” “Il Sangue” and “Turandot. 
They are something aside from the ex- 
citement with which the opera was ap- 
plauded and the long procession of sing- 
ers, conductor, chorus director, and oth- 
ers before the curtain. 

There need be no surprise if “Turan- 
dot” remains the talk of the town this 
season. The real test of it is not now, 
however. That will come when the spec- 
tacle is a twice-told tale. How will opera 
enthusiasts feel about it two, and three, 
and five years hence? This reviewer will 
hazard a guess that they will retain 
their old affection for “Bohéme,” 
“Tosca,” and “Butterfly,” but that “Tu- 
randot” will then be sharing the more 
dubious fate of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” A carnival of gorgeous effects, 
a Pandora’s box of scenic and costumic 
gauds, a monumental masque of sump- 
tuous color, it is nevertheless an opera 
of a distinctly less human appeal than 
those to which Puccini’s public is de- 
voted; and for this, not only the music 
but the exiguity of the drama is to 
blame. ee: << 


Canny craftsman of the theater, Puc- 
cini might have discerned the faults of 
the libretto in time to have had them 
corrected, if he had lived, though this 
would have required a_ staggering 
amount of revision. The plot has a pau- 
city of essential incident, a surplus of 
extraneous flutter. The characters, save 
only Turandot herself, have little pro- 
file. Liu, the slave girl, might well have 
been lifted into higher relief. But she is 
always in a crowd, struggling to make 
herself heard. 

Both the first and second acts are stat- 
ic; there is more of tableau than of ac- 
tion, in spite of the milling of the 
throngs in the first, and the highly the- 
atrical propounding of the riddles in the 
second. Always there is a massing of 
effects, against which the individuals 
dwindle. Ping, Pang and Pong, who 
might easily have stepped out of “The 
Mikado,” seemed to have no real pur- 
pose but to eke out a story too brief and 
concentrated for a three-hour work. The 
character of Turandot, gelid and indu- 
rate of heart, a veritable ogress in her 
appetence for the decolleted heads of 
suitors, is good operatic material, and 
so is the background of the tale. But the 
librettists needed something more of a 
conflict of forces than was contained in 
their episodic Jiu. As the story stands, 
her death and the reading of the riddles 
are its two really effective moments. Yet 
the libretto, in an admirable free trans- 
lation by K. H. B. de Jaffa, is distinctly 
good reading. 

One of the salient mistakes of the book 
is the placing of the love scene by which 
the ice of “Turandot” is thawed imme- 
diately after the suicide of Lin. The 
sympathy for the slave girl who has 
given her life rather than betray her 
master scarcely goes out to those who 
were the cause of her death. Their love- 
making is an anti-limax rather than 
the turning point of the drama. And it 
is in this failure of “Turandot” to build 
sympathy for its characters, that the 
work falls far short of the older Puccini 
operas. Liu has touches of pathos; 
there are moments when she recalls 
Mimi; but they are swallowed up in the 
esurient quest of pomp and bustle. 

> 7. a 


Ever since “Madama Butterfly,” Puc- 
cini had been in search of a new medium, 
a new orientation that would enable him 
to escape himself. He was a man caged 
by his own successes. The virtual fail- 
ure of his several experiments need not 
be recounted now. “Turandot” was the 
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Maria Jeritza as “Turandot.” with Giulio Gatti-Casazza and His Aides. 


© Mishkin 
Left to Right: 


Giulie Setti, Who Trained the Chorus; Mr. Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of the 


Metropolitan; Mme. Jeritza; 
Wymetal, the Stage Director. 
“The Unknown Prince” 


©) Mishkin 
Martha Attwood as “Liu” and Pavel Ludikar 
as “Timur” 


last venture, and the most ambitious one. 
Much was said of his Siniological re- 
searches, his delvings into Chinese mu- 
sical modes and scales, his studies of na- 
tive melodies. But the Chinoiserie of 
“Turandot” is not even that of Stravin- 
sky’s “Rossignol.” It is as Italian as the 
latter is Russian, and — to Occidental 
ears, at least—the Slav is much closer 
to the Mongol and the Turanian in his 
art. Doubtless there are many instances 
of Chimese or psuedo-Chinese melodic 
phrases in this score—the declamatory 
duo between the Unknown Prince and 
the Emperor at the opening of the sec- 
ond scene of the second act is as good 
an illustration as any—but Puccini’s 
harmonic treatment of these, and his 
typically Italian operatic scoring, change 
their character in the same way as our 
American Indian melodies are changed 
when they are harmonized. The Orien- 
talism of the trio of Ping, Pang and 
Pong before the curtain in Act II is of 
the comic opera genre, as agreeable as 
it is familiar and commonplace. 


Tullio Serafin, 
The Inset 


Who Conducted; and Wilhelm von 
Is of Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Who Sang 


The scoring is often thick and noisy 
and disconcertingly lacking in that clari- 
sonance that has always been a charac- 
teristic of Puccini’s use of the instru- 


reme in Metropolitan “Turandot” 
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ments. The bass drum is pounded with 
a zeal that should have gratified Spon- 
tini, who boasted that he was the first 
to introduce it into the opera pit. Only 
in the first scene of the last act does Puc- 
cini return to his singing strings, and 
there he scores the episode of the death 
of liu after the fashion of that of 
Mimi, and with a similar appeal. Alfano 
took up the scoring at the point in the 
subsequent love duet where the Unknown 
Prince conquers Turandot with his kiss, 
and it is worthy of note that from this 
point on, the orchestration resembles in 
clarity, euphony and aptness the Puccini 
of the older works far more than Puc- 
cini’s own. There can be only praise for 
Alfano’s ten minutes of the score. 

Melodically, there is much to recall 
the earlier works, but nothing to equal, 
much less surpass, their favorite airs. 
Like the characters, the music lacks 
linear boldness; there are tunes of easily 
recognizable Puccinian character, but 
they have little prosiliency; their curve 
takes a retreating, rather than an asser- 
tive course; their inspiration, in a word, 
is scant. Liu’s first act air, “Signore, 
ascolta,” as she pleads sorrowfully with 
the Prince; her “Principessa, ]l’Amore” 
in the scene of her suicide, as she tells 
Turandot of her love; and the Prince’s 
nocturnal reverie, “Nessun dorma,” 
which begins this scene, most nearly ap- 
proach the Puccini of the Racconto, of 
“Mi chiamano Mimi,” of “Vissi d’Arte,” 
of “Un bel di” and the other most popu- 
lar flights of his melodic fancy. Perhaps 
“Turandot” contains nothing quite so 
cheap as the worst of these; but they 
represent a creative individuality no- 
where paralleled in this score. 

There is sturdy dramatic writing in 
the scene of the riddles. With a pro- 
tagonist of Mme. Jeritza’s vocal and dra- 
matic power, this does not fail of effect. 
Here, as in the more typically Puccinian 
episode of Liu’s suicide, the music is able 
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The Story of Puccimi’s “Turandot” 
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HE beautiful but cruel Princess Tu- 

randot of China has sworn vengeance 
against all men because thousands of 
years before, one of her ancestors, the 
Princess Lo’U’Ling, was taken by force 
by a foreigner who had conquered her 
people and invaded the empire. Carried 
off in a terrible night, she died in the 
country to which she had been taken. 

To avenge her memory, Turandot de- 
termines to remain a virgin until some 
man of royal race can solve the three 
enigmas which she will propose to him. 
Whosoever fails must die. As evidence 
of her cruelty, hanging on the wall of 
Pekin may be seen the many severed 
heads of Turandot’s unfortunate lovers 
who failed in the terrible test. 

The last one about to be executed is 
the young Prince of Persia. In the at- 
tending crowd unknown to all is Calaf, 
Prince of the Tartars. At his first 
sight of Turandot he is so struck by her 
beauty that he decides to tempt fate. 
He will solve the enigmas. In vain does 
his father, old King Timur, who has had 
to flee from his own country, because he 
was defeated by an enemy, and Liu, the 
young female slave who loves him madly, 
try to dissuade him. Uselessly, too. do 
Ping, Pang and Pong, three strange fig- 
ures (respectively the Grand Chancel- 
lor, Grand Commissary and Grand Cook 
of the Chinese Court) seek to convince 
him that his course is madness. Ignor- 
ing all counsel, he rushes to the gong 
and strikes it thrice—the announcement 
prescribed by law that he is ready for 
the contest. 

In the royal courtyard (Act II), in 
presence of the Emperor (Turandot’s 
father), of the Court and of the people, 
the Unknown Prince solves the three 
enigmas propounded by the Princess. 
The exultant crowd breaks into cries of 
joy. Turandot, however, is furious. 
She pleads with, she beseeches her father 
not to give her to this stranger. But 
the Emperor reminds her that an oath 
is sacred and that she must yield. Tu- 
randot, however, turns to the stranger 
and tries to persuade him to depart; if 
not, it is true, of course, he shall have 
her, but he will regret it, for she will be 
his torment. Thereupon the Unknown 
Prince, amid general consternation, 
makes her a counter-proposal: Turandot 
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does not know who he is; well, if before 
the dawn she will tell him his name, he 
will consent to die. 

That night (Act III), by order of 
Turandot, no one may sleep because be- 
fore the dawn the name of the stranger 
must be discovered; otherwise the wrath 
of the Princess will be unchained most 
terribly upon all; horrible tortures will 
be applied—even death. 

Ping, Pang and Pong, followed by the 
people, plead with the Unknown Prince 
to save himself by departing; they offer 
him the most beautiful women; they 
offer him gold by the sackful and the 
most precious gems. But none of these 
things move the Prince—he wants Tu- 
randot. Meanwhile some of them have 
seized upon the old King Timur and the 
slave girl Liu: certainly they must 
know the name of the stranger. Turan- 
dot has warned them to keep silent. 
Liu is bound and tortured uselessly, how- 
ever, for she will not disclose the name 
of her adored one. Rather than betray 
him, she snatches from the belt of a sol- 
dier a sharp dagger and commits sui- 
cide. 

Turandot and the Prince find them- 
selves alone, whereupon the latter, un- 
draping her of the ample veil which cov- 
ers her figure, fortified by the conscious- 
ness of his rights, kisses her madly. In 
his embraces, Turandot becomes trans- 
formed and in accents almost childlike 
confesses that she felt that she loved 
him from the first moment that she saw 
him. She is conquered. But still more 
is she conquered by love because he is 
about to leave with his victory and his 
mystery. The Prince, overjoyed by 
being loved, reveals the truth to her: he 
is Calaf, Prince of the Tartars. 

Now the dawn has arrived and Turan- 
dot is again victorious: she has discov- 
ered his name. Proudly she will lead 
him before all and then order his execu- 
tion. But what matters it to the Prince? 
Nothing could be more beautiful than to 
die for her. 

In the last scene Turandot and Calaf 
present themselves again to the Emperor 
and the people who eagerly await Turan- 
dot’s disclosures. 

“Father, mine,” she says, “I know the 
name of the Stranger. His name is 
Love.” 

The joy of all is unbounded. 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Small Group of Women in Jamestown, N. D., Formed Club to Nourish Their Own Musical Interest—Large Associate Member- 
ship Proves Chief Element of Financial Support—B Natural Club of Brenau College Nurtures Friendly Spirit Among 
Music Students and Helps in Management of Local Attractions—Music Study Club of Carrollton, Ohio, Pays 
Great Attention to Juniors and the Stimulation of Community Singing—The Rewards of Only 
Two Years of Intense Activity Are Realized by the Music Club of Patton, Pa., in 
Fine Response from Citizens 
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73 AMESTOWN, N.D., Nov. 
13.—The Jamestown 
Music Club holds a 
unique position in the 
club life of North Da- 
kota. The Club claims 
the distinction of being the largest 
music club in the state, and among 
its equipment is a grand piano, which 
the members have purchased. 

An interesting past relates from 
the year 1897, when a small group of 
ambitious women, many of whom had 
received musical training in Eastern 
states, met to form a club which would 
keep alive their musical interest. This 
Club joined the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in 1898. 

For nineteen years meetings were held 
in the homes of members. Much good 
work was done, but the associate mem- 
bership was small. Finally, there 
dawned in the minds of members that 
the Club had possibilities that had not 
been realized before. Should it open its 
doors to a large associate membership? 

The change was made and more appli- 
cants were admitted as active, associate, 
honorary and student members. The 
Club began to grow in the sunshine of 
greater service. Five departments were 
established—piano, voice, choral, dra- 
matic and orchestral. It became neces- 
sary to engage a large hall for the meet- 
ings, and a beautiful grand piano was 
purchased. 

Today the membership totals 185. 
There are sixty-nine active members, of 
whom one-fourth only are literary. There 
are 100 associate members, twelve stu- 
dent and four honorary members. 

The Club joined the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in 1920. Its aim is 
to stimulate an interest in music in the 
community life and to encourage the 
study of music among the students of 
the city. 

That the Club has truly served is evi- 
denced by such activities as these: main- 
taining a women’s chorus, supporting 
music memory contests, supporting hymn 
contests, carrying on National Music 
Week, sponsoring a Junior Club and 
bringing to the city such attractions as 
Sousa’s Band, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Creatore’s Band, Myrna Sharlow, 
Carlo Fisher String Quartet, and many 
others of equal standing. Its newest de- 
parture has been to sponsor the forma- 
tion of a committee representative of the 
most important civic organizations which 
will be a permanent artists’ course com- 
mittee, working to bring good musical 





FOUR WOMEN WHO DIRECT MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN THEIR LOCALITIES 


Left to Right, Dorothy Jeane Silversteen, President of the B Natural Club, Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga.; Mrs. Oscar V. Fried, President of the Jamestown Music Club, Jamestown, 
N. D.; Mrs. Paul H. Kemerer, Founder and President of the Music Study Club of Carrollton, Ohio; Helen N. Brown, President of the Patton Music Club, Patton. Pa. 


events to the city throughout the season. 
This movement has gained the interest 
and support of the business men. 


Student Appearances 


Students from Jamestown College and 
Academy often appear upon the Club 
programs. The Club gives generously 
toward the _ scholarship loan 
It has put aside $100 as a start toward 
a fund to be used in assisting local stu- 
dents. 

In co-operation with the College, 
“Messiah” was presented at Christmas 
time. Two young artists of Jamestown 
won first place in the state young artists’ 
contest, and one was winner in the dis- 
trict, taking the much coveted trip to the 
national contests in Portland, Ore. The 
traveling expenses for this trip were 
practically covered by the combined ef- 
forts of the Music Club and business 
men. 

In addition to its musical activities, 
the Music Club adopted a war orphan and 
helped entertain the soldiers upon their 
return. Yearly it contributes to the Sal- 
vation Army and Florence Crittenden 
Home. At the end of each year’s work 
the members hold an open meeting and 
reception. They always entertain the 
teachers of the city every year and give 
a stirring patriotic program with the 
patriotic organizations as their guests. 
Exchanging programs with other cities 
has been a great pleasure. 


Aids Younger Generation 


The Club is “well off” financially, hav- 
ing about $500 as assets besides its grand 
piano. This is another advantage of a 
large associate membership. Besides 
having money enough to keep up current 
expenses, there is a considerable amount 
left with which to do many splendid 
things and to keep a substantial reserve. 
The large associate membership has 
strengthened the Club wonderfully in 
finances, but finer yet is the result seen 
in the younger generation whose ambi- 
tions have been aroused through the ef- 
forts of their “Music Club” mothers, 
even though the mothers themselves are 
not always talented. 

The Jamestown Music Club owes a 
debt to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which was a great help 
to it in the earlier days; and it also owes 
much to the newer National Federation 
of Music Clubs, which has sprung up so 
phenomenally to carry on the music 
work in a specialized way. Another 
splendid aid in the Club’s work has been 
MusIcaAL AMERICA, which the Club places 
in the public library every year. 
Recently in Fargo, N. D., the state 


funds. 





convention and festival of music clubs 
was held. To this inspiring meeting the 
Jamestown Music Club paid the travel- 
ing expenses of seven persons, six of 
whom appeared on the program. 

The musical future of North Dakota 
is bright, and the small group of women 
who started the Jamestown Music Club 
back in 1897 can well be proud of the 
place their creation has attained and of 
the promise it holds for the future. 


— on 
Woman's Interest Starts 
Club in Carrollton, Ohio 


ARROLLTON, OHIO, Nov. 13.—The 
Music Study Club of Carrollton was 
organized in November, 1924, through 
the efforts of its first and present presi- 
dent, Mrs. Paul H. Kemerer. Mr. and 


Mrs. Kemerer are members of the In- 
ternational Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association, and attend the convention 
each year. Mrs. Kemerer has naturally 
become acquainted with many of the 
leading musicians in the country, and 
in talking over matters musical, the 
question of music study clubs would 
arise. Geoffrey O’Hara, president of 
the International Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua Association, who is much interested 
in such organizations, and especially in 
junior clubs, is a friend of the Kem- 
erers. So with these associations it was 
natural that a Club should be effected 
in Carrollton. 

The Juniors are also organized, this 
being due to Mr. O’Hara, who appeared 
here on the Chautauqua platform and 
created enthusiasm among the young 
people. Virginia Kemerer, the youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Kemmerer, is Junior 
president. 

The first officers of the Club were: 
Mrs. Kemerer, president; Mrs. J. C. 
Oglevee and Mrs. Charles H. Butler, 
Sr., vice-presidents; Mrs. Roy E. Vas- 
binder, secretary, and Mrs. Edward L. 
Swan, treasurer. 

The Club is a federated organization 
and is taking a four-year course in “Mu- 
sic Understanding.” There are twenty- 
three members. Carrollton has a popu- 
lation of 3000. One of the Club’s out- 
standing members is Elta Frederick, 
who is on the program committee. Mis 
Frederick is a member of the American 
Guild of Organists, was a close friend 
of the late Patty Stair, and for nine 
years was president of the Music Club 
in Greenville, Pa., where she played the 





organ in the Lutheran Church. Miss 
Frederick is an exceptional music stu- 
dent as well as an artist. 

Howard Wade Kimsey, well known as 
a song leader, who appeared with the 
Chautauqua here in the summer, stimu- 
lated group singing in the community. 
For several years Carrollton has been 
interested in better music, and with both 
a Junior and Senior Club functioning, 
there is no question that interest in mu- 
sic will be much increased and a desire 
for more music created. 

Mrs. Kemerer is leader of the choir 
of the Methodist Church and has de- 
voted much of her time to things mu- 
sical. During the fall the Club expects 
to enlarge on its membership and will 
sponsor some of the higher-type musical 
attractions to be brought to Carrollton. 
For ten years or more there has been 
an upward trend to music here, and no 
small cause for this has been the bring- 
ing to town of a number of good com- 
panies. 

The present officers of the organiza- 
tion are: Mrs. Kemerer, president; Mrs. 
Roy E. Vasbinder, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Sam S§S. Hall, secretary-treasurer. 


Musicians in Patton, Pa., 
See Efforts Win Response 


ATTON, PA., Nov. 13.—The Patton 

Music Club was organized in April, 
1924, with a membership of twenty- 
five, which has since grown to seventy- 
five. Immediately after its organization, 
the Club joined the State Federation and 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
It has always endeavored to live up to 
the ideals of these organizations as far 
as possible. 

The purpose of the Patton Music Club 
is to further musical development among 
its members and to promote musical 
culture in the city. Meetings are held 
monthly from October to May, and com- 
bine educational and entertainment fea- 
tures. In addition, two public concerts 
are given each year, at which artists 
of well-known ability are presented. 

The Club Chorus, which numbers 
about twenty-five, has also appeared in 
public concert. During the two years 
of the Club’s existence, the two first 
books of the Federation’s prescribed 
ourse have been studied, many of the 
r:embers being greatly interested. 
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Some Kudos for Lilli That Belong to 
Lore—A Trumph Two Genera- 
tioms Wrong—Books of Reference 
and the Game of Choosing Be- 
tween Them When a Date Is at 
Stake—Another Arrival, the Oper- 
atic Jymx—-When Mr. Gatti Lifted 


—Thinking Up New Jobs for the 
Marines 


Dear Musical AMERICA: 
T seems highly improbable that Lilli 


Lehmann will return to the Metro- 
politam Opera House im spite of the 
triumph im “Turandot” accredited to 


her recently im the rotogravure section 
of the New York Times. The great 
Lilli has mot made any public appear- 
ances for some years now and her ope- 
ratic performances are still further in 
the past. The great lady is now ap- 
proaching her seventy-eighth birthday 
which will occur on the twenty-fourth 
of whe present month, so, what would 
you? 

That she still has left much of the 
dynamic force which carried her to vocal 
and dramatic heights which have not 
simce been scaled by any other dramatic 
sopramo, is amply attested to by singers 
who have seem her in Germany during 
the last few years. Mabel Garrison who 
spent the summer of 1922, studying with 
Lalli at Salzburg reported that she still 
samg superbly and that her trill and 
fieriture were like these of a young girl. 
Geraldime Farrar. im a letter to one of 
my imps, spoke recently, of a delightful 
visit with her former teacher in the town 
of Mozart's birth. 

“And what an empress she is! 
Geraldine. 

Oldsters at the Metropolitan tell the 
tale that if Lilli staged a tantrum in 
her dressing room before an opera, they 
knew she would give a superb perform- 
ance. Nome of the lying abed late in 
a darkemed room for her! She sang 
her entire réle through, full voice, the 
morning when she was to appear, be it 
Isolde, Britmmhilde or what-not. Once 
in the opera house, if some little trifle 
oceurred to get her raging mad (and 
they do say that Lilli used no weasel 
words om these occasions) then her 
Iselde was queenly that evening, and 
Briimnhilde every inch a daughter of the 
gods and then some! 

No, much as we regret it, it is highly 
improbable that the Metropolitan will 
ever again hear Lilli. The Lehmann 
who samg the Vienna performance of 
“Turandot™ and who was pictured in 
the Times with Slezek, was not Lilli 
Lehmann but Lotte Lehmann, a singer 
young enough te be Lilli’s grand- 
daughter. 

> al > 


Ry: how dependable are our books of 
reference om musical subjects, par- 
ticularly those which must be consulted 
for dates of operatic premiéres, débuts 
of artists, births and deaths of compos- 
ers and similar data? 

If a letter received by 
from D. H. Silvius, jr. professor of 
modern lamguages at Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo... is indicative of what 
individual research will bear out, then 
thove volumes which are quite generally 
recorded as “standard” in such matters 
are not to be too trustingly relied upon. 


wrote 


your editor 


He speaks particularly of Lavignac 
being “poor backing,” and he takes ex- 
ception to various statements which 
have appeared ‘in MUSICAL AMERICA 
from time to time, in the Question Box 
and elsewhere, which have been based 
on Grove, Baker, de Bekker, Lahee, 
Krehbiel, Mapleson and others, gener- 
ally assumed to know whereof they 
speak. 

My own experience has in some meas- 
ure tended to bear out Professor Silvius’ 
fault-finding, for when I have gone to 
the daily newspapers with a date from 
one of these volumes, intent upon 
reading what was said at the time of a 
début or an operatic premiére that took 
place in the ’eighteen-forties, or ‘sixties, 
or ‘eighties, I have almost invariably 
found the paper of the succeeding day 
without mention of the event in ques- 
tion, and it was only by much rumaging 
about, in issues preceding or following, 
that I have discovered what I was look- 
ing for. Often I have found an event 
announced for a given day, only to be 
postponed, and in some way or other the 
date originally announced was the one 
that found its way into the reference 
books instead of the one of the actual 
performance. 

Even so recent an event as the Metro- 
politan début of Antonio Scotti is wrong- 
ly listed in some of the better known 
books of reference. 

When several of them agree on a 
wrong date, it is to be presumed that 
the one which made the original blunder 
has been copied by the others. 

For over a decade, Professor Silvius 
writes, he has been accumulating ope- 
ratic data, having searched out the facts 
from all available material that has 
come under his observation in half a 
dozen languages; and I have no doubt 
he has collected many facts of value. 
However, I think it only fair to remark 
that in some of the instances in which 
he has pointed out what he believes to 
be inaccuracies, another inquirer might 
be inclined to question his preferred 
source, as when he accepts on face value 
what I believe is a second-hand quota- 
tion from a prominent singer as to the 
date of his début, in contradiction with 
that in one or more of the reference 
works. Also, I think that if he will re- 
read the reference to Mme. Eames and 
the curious mistakes in names she made 
(though perhaps “Gurnermung” was 
only a typographical error) in her La- 
dies’ Home Journal article, he will find 
that he, in turn, has misread what was 
written, either in her article or my com- 
ment thereon. He minimizes too much, I 
think, when he remarks that the real 


facts with respect to operatic data are 
anyone in 


easily obtainable by New 


York City. 





NLY the other day I was speaking 

with the erudite program annotator 
of one of the symphony orchestras, and 
he remarked that often many days of 
research are necessary to ascertain one 
little fact in connection with some work 
he wishes to write about and that even 
then he may be forced to choose be- 
tween several versions which seem to 
have equal authority. It took Thayer 
virtually a lifetime to obtain the data 
that disproved some of the almost uni- 
versally accepted notions about Bee- 
thoven. 

It would be a real service if Professor 
Silvius would list for the publishers of 
various reference books every instance 
in which he is convinced these are in 
error. I have had occasion to note that 
your Question Box editor has noted 
many such errors in the margins of the 
books to which he has continual re- 
course, and doubtless there are count- 
less others still to be brought to light. 
His is a perplexing task, at best, and I 
seriously doubt whether the good pro- 
fessor or any other individual, no mat- 
ter how extensive his personal data, 
would care to assume an attitude of in- 
fallibility in answering the queries that 
pour in upon him—especially when 
some of them bear all the indications of 
being “traps” with the answer already 
known to the person who has put the 
question. He assumes, and rightfully, I 
think, that standard reference sources 
are correct until proved to the contrary. 





HE operatic jynx is back again. 
After an opening week in which, if 


I recall rightly, there were no last- 
minute substitutions in the casts, the 
Hard Luck Demon bobbed up jubilantly 
in his favorite opera, “La Juive,” and 
continued to make himself perniciously 
at home during the remainder of the 
second week. 

One of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s new sing- 
ers, Alfio Tedesco, bumped his head 
leaping out of a stage window and saw 
more stars than there were in the per- 
formance. Queena Mario lost her voice 
in the middle of the performance, and 
it was only by some lively work at the 
telephone that Charlotte Ryan was hus- 
tled from her abode to the opera house 
and got into costume in time for the 
opera to proceed. 

The next afternoon Beniamino Gigli 
sprained an ankle in “Bohéme.” 

Then Curt Taucher, Wagner tenor, 
began to complain of deafness—some- 
thing which the electrical wizard, 
Thomas A. Edison, avers is good for the 
intellect, but which probably was never 
of any particular assistance to a singer. 

The surgeons said “mastoid” and de- 
cided on an operation. Consequently, 
Rudolph Laubenthal was notified to pol- 
ish up his armor for the approaching 
“Lohengrin,” in which Taucher had been 
cast. 

The jynx is a versatile individual 
who thrives on drafts, open stage traps, 
bits of falling scenery, horses that step 
on prima donnas, grand ladies who roll 
down stairs, and tenors who topple ’em 
into the footlights. Influenza, laryngi- 
tis, whooping cough, mumps, toothache 
and gout are all in order, now that 
November’s crimp is in the air and the 
opera is fairly under way. 


MERICANS pride themselves on be- 

ing an observant people. 

Our New York newspapers presum- 
ably hear all. see all, know all. 

And yet, our music critics, our so- 
ciety reporters, our watchful-eyed opera 
inveterates, all missed the most sensa- 
tional detail of the season’s opening at 
the Metropolitan Opera House! 

It has remained for the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald to disclose 
some news that should have been on the 
front pages in America, if ever any- 
thing connected with the opera was en- 
titled to rank as Grade A news along 
with the murders. the diamond rob- 
beries, the jailbreaks, the lynchings, the 
divorces and the graft scandals which 
hold this distinction. 

Like any good American newspaper, 
the Paris edition of the Herald plays 
up the detail in question in its head- 


lines. These, after setting forth that 
“Society Gathers in Metropolitan For 


New Season.” announce this journalis- 
tic scoop—“Metropolitan Ablaze as Gatti 
Raises Baton on Opening Night.” 

Now that is what I call news—news 
to the newspapers, news to the opening 
night patrons, and news especially to 
the good Mr. Gatti. 


RNEST NEWMAN says some of our 

young modernists will have to live a 
long time before they are as young as 
Bach. As one of the younger critics, 
Mr. Newman continues to hold out rich 
promise in his chosen field. If he has so 
much acumen at fifty-eight, what a 
writer he will be when he has come to 
maturity! 


HIS same English critic has been 

discovering the London County Coun- 
cil. He confesses that he never knew 
what a humorous body a county council 
could be, until he began looking over its 
reports with an eye to discovering what 
its connection with music might be. 

The full force of councilmanic humor 
bursts upon him when he discovers a 
discussion of “A Municipal Orchestra 
for London.” There he finds a resolu- 
tion referred to the Parks. Small Hold- 
ings Allotments Committee. This he 
regards as a plunge into the hilarious. 
Then he notes that a questionnaire has 
been sent to various and sundry com- 
munities, asking for details with respect 
to their municipal orchestras, if any 
—presumably so London may not lack 
for models. For Newman, this ques- 
tionnaire brings some world-shaking 
facts to light. “Six places—Bath, 
Bournemouth, Hastings, Margate, Not- 
tingham and Torquay—appear to en- 
gage and pay the individual members 
of their orchestras.” Let the London- 
ers ponder that! 

But what the English critic regards 
as the crowning stroke of humor is a 
paragraph chronicling that some forty 

places, among 

them West Ham, 

Penzance, Stokc- 

on - Trent, Lian- 

dudno and Ab- 
erystwyth — 
have no mumic- 
ipal orchestras 

The list. New- 

man protests, Is 

manifestly incom- 
plete, so he adds 

Wormwood 

Scrubs, Ashby- 

de-la-Zouch and 

“other important 
>~ places.” More 

dishearten- 
ing facts for the committee on Parks, 
Small Holdings and Allotments! The 
absence of orchestras in these centers 
of music and art must weigh heavily on 
the worthies grappling with so formida- 
ble a problem. 

But what I like best about Newman’s 
article is a subhead above this list of 
orchestra-less towns. 

It reads, “No Snakes in 


Re 


S every good newspaperman will tell 
you, news does not have to be true 

to be news. 
Rumors, when printed as rumors, and 
so qualified, are just as much news as 








~is™ ~ 


Iceland - 


they would be if they were backed up 
with sworn affidavits, court rulings and 
a Congressional investigation o1 w 


So, although I am not altogether cer- 


tain it is so, I hail as news the report 
that Mary Garden is to quit the Ch 
cago Civic Opera Company and tour 
the country in her own prisentation of 
“Resurrection,” the Alfano Opera, 


based on the Tolstoy novel. in which she 


astonished some of the Chicago autoch- 
thons a season since. 

Your news department may by this 
time have confirmed or disproved the 


rumor, but in either case, it is a good 
Mary Garden story. My own surprise 
is that she has chosen “Resurrection” 
instead of “Judith.” the Honegger onus 
which she recently said would make 
“Salome” seem like a nice little old- 
fashioned girl who never did anything 
more reckless than accompany her 
grandma to quilting parties. 

But “Resurrection” has its points 
interest. too. According to the news 
report before me, it is “a melodious 
opera by an Italian, based on a Russian 
theme and sung in French.” To com 
plete the victure. add that its star was 
born in Scotland, adopted by America 
and subsequently nearly eaten by a 


shark off the Riviera! 


iol . 7 


O they still wear jewels to the opera. 

was the question put to me the 
other day by a man who says he hasnt 
set foot in the Metropolitan since Cam 
panari stopped singing Figaro in “The 
Barber of Seville.” 

“Some do,” I answered, feeling per 
fectly safe in that, though I couldn’ 
have testified that my eyesight had been 
threatened of late by any unusual dis- 
play of brilliants. 

It would take one better versed in the 
value of gems than I am to attempt to 
say, of any Metropolitan audience, what 
I have just read with respect to an audi- 


[Continued on next page] 
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ce at the Theatre Monnaie in Brus- 
sels—that fully $7,000,000 in jewels 
ere on display. 
At a gala performance there in con- 
ction with the recent royal wedding 
Leopold and Astrid, princely heir- 
ms were worn and women quite gen- 
erally returned to tiaras of the Vic- 
torlam era. The opera house had liter- 
ally beem turned into a bower of roses. 
Special freight trains attached to the 
n-stop Paris-Brussels limited trains 
are reported to have carried hundreds 
* bexes containing court gowns and 
ther adornments for the gala occasion. 
The newspaper clipping containing this 
formation does not mention what 
era was sung, or the singers who ap- 
ared in it, but those, of course, were 
t essentials. 
I have been thinking that if we only 
ald have a few such gala nights in 
New York and Chicago, and could per- 
suade our society folk to ship their 
jewels back and forth, what a nice new 
job there would be for the marines! 
They must find it rather drab work 
merely guarding the mails. 


aS 


iy 


-es. I note in the New York 
wld Tribune that Florenz Ziegfeld 
has a new rivaLin the “glorifying” art, 


gg lags aes to the subject of head- 


says that. publication, caps and 
wer case, “Jeri Glorifies Tann- 
hauser Now St of the Tann- 


: I have beheld and had to listen 
while beholding, were not exactly can- 
jfidates for Mr. Ziegfeld’s beauty chorus, 


so, the more credit to the Viennese 
prima donna for glorifying them, ap- 
ids your 


—=— 


San Antenio Club Studies Music by Bach 


and Mozart 
SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 13.—At a 


cent meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
ab. im the home of the president, Mrs. 
Hertzberg, a program was given 

ler the chairmanship of Lulu Griesen- 
eck, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, amd Mrs. Gabriel Katzenberger. 
Music by Bach and Mozart was con- 
sidered. Mrs. J. T. Smith read a paper. 


4 playlet introducing scenes from the 
f Bach, written and enacted by stu- 

wuts of Mark Twain Junior High 
School, was presented. Mrs. L. L. 


larks, soprano, sang the Bach-Gounod 
{ve Maria, with violin obbligato by 
Virginia Majewski and with Mrs. Kat- 
renberger at the piano. Mrs. Paul 
chs, soprano, and Milton McAllister, 
itome, sang “La ci darem” from “Don 


vanni.” A Mozart minuet was 
need by Laura and Edward Keller. 


G. M. T. 


TrDerreeeerteceseessseetens 


Gratz Honors Weingartner on 
Return Visit 

ELIX WEINGARTNER re- 

eently paid a return visit after 

fifteen years to Gratz, the city in 

According to a foreign dispatch, 


the Municipal Theater, in a spe- 
cial “Weingartner week,” gave 


festive performances of Johann 
Strauss” “The Bat” and Shakes- 
peare’s “Tempest,” for which 


Weingartner composed the music. 
Numerous social functions were 
given in honor of the musician. 
Weingartner has returned to Vi- 
enna to direct several concerts and 
pera performances. 


“Turandot” Has Brilliant North American’ Premiere 
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to match and for a few fleeting moments 
even transcend its panoply. 

If in any detail Puccini has surpassed 
his previous efforts it is in his choral 
writing. More than half of the first act 
is given over to singing throngs sugges- 
tive of those in “Boris.” Save possibly 
at the conclusion of “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Puccini has nowhere else 
made such liberal and dramatic use of 
massed voices. The results are effec- 
tive, but not in any sense revelational. 
The chorus and the orchestra together 
engender an atmosphere of excitement, 
largely through an ample din, but the 
printed score discloses nothing unusual 
in the actual writing. 

* * o* 


The splendor of the spectacle was 
largely due to the massing of colorfully 
costumed choristers, after the fashion 
that has now become tradition in showy 
works at the Metropolitan; but the set- 
tings undoubtedly evoked, enthusiasm in 
their own right. The reviewer is not in 
a position to make comparisons with the 
previous investitures given the opera 
abroad, and whether these were more, 
or less, magnificent is scarcely pertinent, 
in view of the conquering effect that of 
the Metropolitan undoubtedly had upon 
Tuesday night’s audience. Urban has 
not adhered literally to details of the 
specific directions contained in the li- 
bretto. This, with him, is nothing new, 
as devout Wagnerians know. But he 
has limned four very impressive pic- 
tures—that of “the walls of the great 
violet city,” which is the setting of the 
first act; the vast staircase of the Im- 
perial Palace, on which is the test of the 
enigmas, in the second scene of Act Two; 
the fantastic, moonlit garden in which 
take place the suicide of Liu and the sur- 
render of Turandot; and the great stair- 
case again, with a different background, 
for the finale tableaux of the opera. 


* * * 


The honors of the performance in- 
evitably were Mme. Jeritza’s, though 
Tullio Serafin’s arduous work of prepa- 
ration, as well as his vigorous, propul- 
sive conducting played an equally im- 
portant part in the success of the opera 
with its first American audience. The 
Viennese soprano flung herself into a 
very trying réle and charged it with her 
amazing vitality. It is notoriously diffi- 
cult to sing, because of its tessitura 
both very high and very low for a dra- 
matic soprano—and its emotional strain. 
Though Turandot sings not so much as a 
note in the first act, merely pointing an 
imperious finger when a luckless prince 
of Persia is sent to the headsman’s block, 
she bears the fierce brunt of the second, 
where pride, disdain, hatred, anger, fear, 
outrage and despair must be mirrored in 
tones hurled forth with clarion power. 
This burden Mme. Jeritza bore unflinch- 
ingly and with dramatic conviction. Re- 
gal in appearance, and convincing in 
song, she was a Turandot for whom it 
was not incredible that princes would 
lose their heads. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, as the Unknown 
Prince, reveled in his many opportuni- 
ties to summon forth the last iota of res- 
onance in his powerful voice. Save for 
the air opening the garden scene, which 
he sang with something like the requi- 
site restraint, his was a part calling for 
the loudest of loud high tones—and these 
he produced with the utmost prodigality. 
What their quality was, the noisy scor 
ing left little opportunity to discover. 

A half-dozen of Mr. Gatti’s new sing- 
ers were members of the cast, and two, 
Martha Attwood and Pavel Ludikar, 
made their Metropolitan débuts on this 
occasion. Miss Attwood sang Liu sym- 
pathetically, but with little security of 
tone. Other parts doubtless will afford 
better opportunity for appraisal of her 
stage talent. Ludikar was altogether 
satisfactory as Timur, though just how 
well he sang was again a matter of con- 
jecture. Cehanovsky, whose début was 
effected a few days earlier as Kothner in 
“Meistersinger,” gave finely resonant 
tone to the proclamation of A Mandarin. 
Tedesco upheld his part in the Ping- 
Pang-Pong trio, dominated, as it should 
have been, by the deft vocal and comedic 
art of Mr. De Luca. Giulio Setti’s 
choristers sang superbly throughout. 

There were details of the lighting and 
of some minor stage business that 
prompted questions at the moment, but 
even to enumerate them seems ground- 
less carping in the face of what can only 
be acclaimed a remarkably fine pro- 
duction. 






























































Each of These Three Excerpts Is Copyright 1986 by G. Ricordi & Co. AU 
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THREE THEMES FROM “TURANDOT™”™ 
Fig. 1, From the Introduction to the First Act; Fig. 2, Choral Theme from Act I; Fig. 3, 


Motif of the Three Comic Courtiers, “Ping,” “Pang” and “Pong.” 


These Are Re- 


produced from the Copyrighted Score with the Permission of the Publishers, ©. 
Ricordi & Company, to Whom Acknowledgment Is Made 
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Vicissitudes of Puccini’s Last Work 
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Probably no new opera trom the pen 
of any composer has been brought forth 
with as many contradictory rumors as 
Puccini’s “Turandot.” As far back as 
1920, he was reported to be working 
upon a new opera, or, as a matter ot 
fact, upon two new operas, one of which 
was said to deal with Colonial life in 
Virginia. This was immediately.denied 
but in July of the following year the 
fact was established that he had def- 
initely decided upon “Turandot” which 
had been suggested to him by Renato 
Simoni, the dramatic critic of the 
Milan Corriere della Sera, and who, 
with Giuseppe Adami, was already at 
work on the libretto, taken from one 
of the “fiabe” of Carlo Gozzi. 

Then followed several more years of 
rumors. The opera was completed. The 
opera was not completed. The pre- 
miére would be at the Scala or the 
Costanzi. The premiére would be at the 
Metropolitan. This singer had _ been 
chosen for the title réle. That singer 
was definitely known to have been prom- 
ised the part. Musicians returning from 
abroad had “seen” the completed score 





“Cy Mishkin 
“Pang,” Angelo Bada; “Ping,” Giuseppe De 
Luca; “Pong,” Alfio Tedesco 
g 


in the composer’s hands and others had 
heard it played through from end to 
end. Giordano was running a race with 
Puccini to see if he could not finish his 
“Cena della Beffe” first. Puccini had 
trouble with his librettists and insisted 
upon a two-act work while they in- 
sisted (and apparently succeeded in get- 
ting) a three-act one. In October, 1922, 
the score was reported as finished. The 
following October it was reported as 
not finished. 

Rumor kept on, first one way and then 
the other, until the death of the com- 
poscr in November, 1924, a little be- 
fore which, he wrote to Adami: “Here 
I Am, Alas! Poor Me! ... And ‘Tu- 
randot?’” Then it was _ definitely 
known that the score was incomplete, 
the composer having laid down his pen 
after the scene of the suicide of Liu in 
the final act. The reason for this was 
that the composer was never satisfied 
with the denoument of the opera and he 
aimed at describing in his music the 
psychological change taking place in 
Turandot at that point. 


Toscanini was at first said to have 
been selected to finish the score, of 
which some sketches had been made by 
the composer, but after a conclave of 
the Puccini heirs, the publishers, Ricordi 
& Company, and Toscanini, himself, 
Franco Alfano, the dead composer's In- 
timate friend was chosen. f 

Alfano found that the shales left 
by Puccini were very fragmenfary and 
he announced that with the» exception 
of a flourish of trumpets, herwould use 
none of them, for the reason that the 
composer himself was dissatisfied with 
it. Furthermore, there was no indica- 
tion of how Puccini had intended em- 
ploying them, ahdethe libretto had been 
altered since the composition of two of 
the longer passages. Two fragments 
of only two or three measures in length 
were employed and these were used in- 
tact and not developed. The remainder 
of the finale is Alfano’s own, with cer- 
tain themes taken from earlier portions 
of the opera. 

The world premiére of 
took place on April 3, 
Scala, Milan, the leading roles 
sung by Rosa Raisa, Michele Fleta, 
Maria Zamboni and Giacomo Rimini. 
The smaller rdéles were filled by 
Messrs. Palli, Nessi, Dominici and Wal- 
ter. Toscanini conducted. At the first 
performance, the conductor laid down 
his baton after the suicide of Lin, and 
turning to the audience, said: “Here 


“Turandot” 
1925, at La 


being 


ends the opera, interrupted by the 
death of the maestro.” At the later 
performances, the Alfano ending was 
used. 


Rome heard the work four days later, 
on April 29, the singers being Bianca 
Scacciati and the tenor, Merli, with 
Rosina Torri as Liw. The performance 
was led by Vitale and ended where 
Puccini left the score. 


The first hearing of the opera in the 
New World was in Buenos Aires at the 
Teatro Colon, on June 25, last, under 
the baton of Gino Marinuzzi. Claudia 
Muzio was Turandot, Lauri-Volpi, Calaf, 
and Rosetta Pampanini, Lin. On July 
4, it was sung in Dresden with Anne 
Roselle, formerly of the Metropolitan 
and San Carlo Opera Companies, as 
Turandot, and Richard Tauber as Cala/. 
Fritz Busch. who will be guest conduc- 
tor this season with the New York 
Symphony, conducted. A complete 
phonographic recording of this produc 
tion was made in Berlin shortly after 
the performance. 

The Vienna premiére was on Oct. 16, 
at the State Theater. At the first per- 
formance leading réles were sung by 
Lotte Lehmann and Leo Slezak. The 
Berlin premiére was on Nov. 6, at the 
Municipal Opera, under Bruno Walter. 
Leading réles, sung by Mafalda Salva- 
tini and Martin Oehman. formerly of 
the Metropolitan. Meanwhile other per- 


Italy, under Bellezza, during the sum- 
mer, and were also scheduled in Venice 
and elsewhere. i a 
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George Engles takes pleasure in announcing 


that, after an absence of more than two 


lf 





years from the American concert plat- 


-— 
S 


form, Jascha Heifetz will make a Coast- 
to-Coast tour during the Season 1927- 


1928. 
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Preludes from Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina” and Funeral 
Music Arranged by Wagner 
for Weber Memorial Among 
Program Numbers — Paul 
Kochanski, Gitta Gradova 
and Margaret Hamilton Are 
Soloists with New York’s 
Symphonic Ensembles 


ITH the field to themselves, the 

New York Philharmonic and the 
New York Symphony ‘divided honors 
in presenting symphonic music last 
week, the Philharmonic giving four 
concerts to one by their rivals, but 
that one being an unusually interest- 
ing program devoted to compositions 
of Bach and Ravel. Paul Kochanski 
was soloist with the Damrosch 
forces, playing Bach’s Violin Concerto 
in A Minor and Ravel’s “Tzigane” for 
violin and orchestra. Gitta Gradova, 
pianist, was soloist at two of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, her chosen concerto 
being Rachmaninoff’s Second, in C 
Minor. Margaret Hamilton, a Naum- 
burg auditions winner, was heard at the 
Third Students Concert on Saturday 
evening. 

A novelty at the mid-week pair of 
Philharmonic concerts was disclosed in 
three Preludes from Pfitzner’s opera, 
“Palestrina.” Wagner’s Funeral Music 
in Memory of Weber, was played, pos- 
sibly for the first time in America, at 
the Sunday Philharmonic concert. 


Schelling-Mengelberg 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, with the 
New York Philharmonic, Willem Men- 
gelberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
8, afternoon. The program: 

Concerto in F Minor, Op. 11...... Chopin 

Concerto in A (K. 488).........Mozart 


“Impressions from an Artist’s Life,” 
Schelling 
Perfection of ensemb!e comes all too 
seldom when noted pianists play with 
orchestras. Perhaps there have been 
insufficient rehearsals, perhaps there is 
lacking the perfect bond of sympathy, 
the unity of style, the similarity of out- 
look between the soloist and the conduc- 
tor that assure a complete fusion of solo 
instrument and the supporting players. 
It is not only conceivable, but a matter 
of experience, that certain soloists fare 


better playing under one baton than 
another, even though presumably the 
soloist’s will is law in each instance. 


And just as there are pianists who are 
heard most felicitously when they play 
with orchestra, so there are conductors 
who have a particular flair for accom- 
panying. 

Of the unusual qualities which lifted 
this program into high relief the most 
notable was the rapport which existed 
between soloist and orchestra. The in- 
terplay and adiustment of parts was 
well nigh faultless. A pianist whose 


mm HMUULUULUnaenuaataeruuuiadcug ace MnL RA ut LES 


technical surety and poise commanded 
respect and admiration had thus the 
support of one of the finest orchestral 
bodies in the world and the results were 
altogether happy. The Chopin concerto 
was played boldly, vigorously, without 
sentimentality—perhaps a little coolly, 
but certainly musically. There was 
drama in the recitative; and clarity and 
a forthright directness throughout, with 
many details heightened by a skillful 
employment of the most varied effects. 

The Mozart Concerto had similar 
qualities. There was a nice discrimi- 
nation of style between it and the Cho- 
pin, but the prevailing virtues were the 
same—clarity, musicianship, crispness 
and directness of style, a scrupulously 
neat adjustment of parts. 

Of “The Artist’s Life” variations, now 
in their second decade, it can be said 
that they have maintained their place 
as among the more successful composi- 
tions of living American composers. 
The basis of this success is imagination, 
both literary and musical, though the 
work presents no very profound or 
beautiful or original ideas, and a mas- 
tery of technical resource noteworthy 
even in a day of technical profligacy. 
The subsequent use of the “Call to 
Arms” section in “The Victory Ball” has 
not materially dulled its edge as the 
climactic variation in the older a 3 


Gradova with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. Gitta Gradova, 
piano soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11, 
evening. The program: 


Three Preludes from “Palestrina” 
Pfitzner 
Concerto No. 2, in C Minor. Rachmaninoff 
Miss Gradova 
Teron Gmete” si ccc iadocess + RRR 


As this program fe!l upon the date 
observed as Armistice Day, an _ un- 
announced preface was arranged for it 
in the form of a performance of Ernest 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” with the 
composer as guest conductor extraordi- 
nary. Whether this bitter assault upon 
society frivolity—for, after all, that is 


the motivation of Alfred Noyes’ poem 
and consequently of Schelling’s music— 


was just the music to do homage to the 
dead, is perhaps open to question. At 
any rate, its thrilling drum crescendo, its 
terrible Dies Irw, its maddening skir] 
of the pipes, and finally its effective but 
inevitably cheapening call of “taps,” 
served to recall vividly days when there 
was heroism in battle as well as shimmy- 
ing in the ballroom. 

The three preludes from the Pfitzner 
opera with which the program-proper 
began scarcely merit the space that 
would be required to set forth their con- 
nection with the music drama and the 
sources of the material of which they 
have been complected. Here are Mahler 
and Bruckner again—platitude on plati- 
tude—sonority on sonority—effect on 
effect—skill, erudition, high ideals, but 
all without inspiration—dead sea fruit 
that turns ashes in the composer’s hands. 
They are gluttons for punishment, those 
Pfitzner Germans who can sit through 
endless hours of this operatic “Pales- 
trina.” Better one segment of the 
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mighty masses of the great ecclesiastical 
composer thus tediously glorified. Pfitz- 
ner’s unquestioned mastery of the or- 
chestra could scarcely have been better 
demonstrated than it was by Mengel- 
berg, but the good qualities of the per- 
formance only made the music seem 
more jejune, more sterile. 

There was something of a relief in 
turning from this weighty pedantry to 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto, 
music that hovers close to the banal in 
some of its melodic material, but puls- 
ing with life and emotion. Here, as 
elsewhere in his music, Rachmaninoff 
proves himself the heir of Tchaikovsky 
—he loves, he despairs, and he orches- 
trates beautifully. Miss Gradova, mak- 
ing her first New York orchestral ap- 
pearance, came through with flags fily- 
ing. She had the tone, the technical 
grasp, and the sense of the lyrico- 
dramatic to make the concerto sing, if 
scarcely the bigness of line cr the weight 
of emphasis the composer himself has 
disclosed in this music. 

“Don Quixote” may in time become the 
most loved of the Strauss tone poems, 
and with “Till Eulenspiegel” the most 
perdurable. Its tardiness in gaining 
any such recognition as was given years 
ago to “Heldenleben” and “Tod und 
Verklairung” is now even something in 
its favor. It is fresher; it has largely 
escaped the battering to which those 
works have been submitted. Its tender- 
ness, its humanity, its faithful mirror- 
ing of the idealism and the chivalric 
aspirations of Cervantes’ rueful paladin 
have seldom been more admirably 
brought out than by Menge'berg at this 
performance. Cornelius van Vliet was 
the Don’s ‘cello alter ego, and to Leon 
Barzin fell the viola characterization 
of Sancho Panza. 2 


Damrosch-Kochanski 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Paul Kochanski, 
violin soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12, 
evening. Bach-Rave! program: 

Suite in C (edited by Walter Dam- 

rosch ) . . Bach 

Concerto in A minor, for violin Bach 

Mr. Kochansk 
Gavotte in D (ore d by Le 
Damrosch ) , : } 
Le Tombeau de Couperin Ravel 
Tzigane, for Violin and Or chestra Ravel 
Mr. Kochansk 
Symphonic Excerpts from “Daphnis et 
Ceee” a6< sa Ravel 


hestrate 


pol 4 
Ps *h 


Chopin-Aubert were forgotten in this 
admirable illustration of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s abilities as a program maker 
The contrast between Bach and Ravel 
was a happy one, though perhaps Ravel 
would have fared better if he had been 
played first—not because (to quote 
Ernest Newman with respect to another 
composer) he will have to live a long 
time to be as young as Bach, but because 
so much that was pure'y coloristic at the 
close, after so much that was sturdily 
creative at the beginning, made the 
Ravel works seem curiously repetitious 
of one another, diversified in aim and 
style as they undoubtedly are. 

Mr. Damrosch’s editing of the Suite— 
one of the four Bach penned as “Over- 





tures’—was as unobtrusive as his play- 
ing of it was vigorous and musical. The 
Leopold Damrosch arrangement of the 
Gavotte was another instance of an 
adaptation well done, both in the scoring 
and the performance. 

In these works and in the violin con- 
certo, which Mr. Kochanski played with 
beauty of tone and a finely poised style, 
there was disclosed not the most pro- 
found Bach but a Bach hearty and full 
of the joy of living, as well as one en- 
amored with figures for his basses which 
sometimes transcended in interest what 
he built above them. The Gavotte, as 
Herbert Peyser recalled in his program 
notes, was originally part of a suite for 
the now forgotten viola pomposa, an 
instrument which Bach invented, re- 
sembling a small ’cello but with an extra 
treble string tuned to E. It had its 
brief day and now reposes in the family 
cemetery of the ninety-and-nine other 
defunct members of the viol clan. 

The other Ravel numbers being more 
familiar, the peak of interest in the 
second half of the program was the 
violin “Tzigane,” which, though not al- 
together new to New York audiences, 
was probably heard with orchestra for 
the first time. And, as Richard Aldrich 
once remarked, a French composer needs 
an orchestra—or at least an oboe! 
Like Stravinsky, Ravel sometimes writes 
with his tongue in his cheek. “Tzigane” 
is a vertiginous parody of Sarasate, 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski and all the 
pyrotechnists of the violin—a veritable 
cloud of fiddlistic effects, some of them 
evocative of grins and chuckles, but quite 
as scintillant and as difficult to play as 
if they had been intended seriously. Mr. 
Kochanski did his full duty by them 
in a highly virtuosic performance. 7 


Wagner's Tribute to Weber 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 14, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Euryanthe” 

Funeral Music in Weber’s Memory. 

Wagner 

Suite from “La Giara”.......... Casella 

Tenor solo by Charles Stratton 

Symphony No. 8, in F........ Beethoven 

The presence on this program of the 
music which Richard Wagner prepared 
to accompany the cortége when the body 
of Weber was carried through the 
of Dresden in December. 1844, 
eighteen years after it was first buried 
in London. was its chief item of inter- 
est. So far as the records have re- 
vealed, it had never previously figured 
on a New York program. The other 
numbers were repetitions from concerts 
previously reviewed. 

Wagner. who also delivered an ora- 
tion at the re-burial, and wrote the 
words and music of a choral elegy that 
was sung at the grave. took his mate- 


streets 


rial from “Euryanthe.” and for this 
reason Mr. Mengelberg’s arrangement 
of his program. so as to precede the 


funeral music with the overture to that 
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ERNEST DAVIS | #a0|| 


“‘The Tenor of Re-Engagements”’ x , 


The Critics 


fresh and spirited, of mellow quality."-—New York Times 


of volume and expressive capacity.” t r 
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World, ¢ 


“A voice robust, 
“A tenor voice of notable ease and smoothness, 
\ c ra y ork 


acting and splendid physique made him an 


“Revealed a good voice with ringing top tenes.” 
“His clear, rich tenor voice, excellent ideal a4 ‘ 
Samson.”—San Diego Sun. ie be. I 
. . . . . . St 

“His glorious tenor voice with every climax and his commanding ; 5 
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range and power. in “Rigoletto 


—Philadelphia Ledger. sh 


scored triumphantly 
(as the 


“His Celeste Aida was an artistic gem” (as Rhadames in Aida).—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“The Faust was Ernest Davis, 


Ernest Davis 


who showed a voice of great beauty, 


“He made the climaxes particularly gripping” (in Traviata). 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. la 


“Ernest Davis was in superb voice and earned another ovation” (in as 
Martha).—Cincinnati Times Star. " 


“Ernest Davis triumphantly repeated the critical herculean 
vocal feat of delivering an artistic recital in the open air. 
—Scattie Times. ve 
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New York Concert Week Brings Many Events of Interest 





Eva Gauthier Sings Charac- 
teristic Program—English 
Singers Delight Large 
Audience in Second Recital 
—Lucille Chalfant Makes 
Second Appearance with 
Rubinstein Club—Charles 
Naegele, David Campbell, 
Edwin and Jewell Bethany 
Hughes Among Pianists— 
Stringwood Ensemble Gives 
Unique Concert 


ARIETY was the order 
of the day in the con- 
cert and recital field of 
Manhattan during the 
past week. The Flon- 
zaley Quartet drew its 
usual audience for a fine program 
finely interpreted. Ruth Pierce Pos- 
selt, a young Bostonian, displayed 
promising talent in a violin recital in 
Aeolian Hall and David Campbell, a 
pianist from the Pacific Coast, cre- 
ated a good impression in his New 
York début. Baldwin Allan-Allen, 
who specializes in Scotch songs in 
native costume, was heard with ap- 
preciation. Eva Gauthier produced a 
solo cantata by Handel with accom- 
paniment of small orchestra which she 
unearthed this summer in the Berlin 
Library. There were also some prom- 
ising débutants among singers, violin- 
ists and pianists. 








Ruth Posselt Returns 


Ruth Pierce Posselt, a violinist of 
tender years from Boston, who made a 
New York début in Carnegie Hall some 
four or five seasons ago, returned in re- 
cital to the platform of Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 8, with Gladys 
Posselt at the piano. Young Miss Pos- 
selt at the time of her first hearing was 
something like eight years old. She 
then displayed promising talent. In the 
intervening years she has obviously 
done a lot of practising and developed 
her already marked ability to a large 
extent, so that most of her playing 
showed not only command of her instru- 
ment but finesse as well. She still 
lacks the things which maturity and 
only maturity can give, but her playing 
as it is now, is interesting and musician- 
ly and has besides a quality of vivid- 
ness. 

The program began with Vitali’s not 
very interesting Chaconne after which 
came Paganini’s D Major Concerto in 
which Emmanuel Ondricek’s Cadenza 
displayed Miss Posselt’s virtuosity. The 
third group, of more placid pieces by 
Tchaikovsky, Burleigh and Boulanger 
brought out some good cantabile play- 
ing, and the final brace, Dvorak’s “Sil- 
houette,” arranged by Ondricek, and 
Wieniawski’s “Scherzo-Tarantelle,” gave 
further evidence of the young plaver’s 


abilities. a& 3 
Drozdoff in Recital 
Russian was the _ predominating 


flavor of the piano recital given by 
Viadimir Drozdoff in Aeolian Hall, the 
evening of Nov. 8. Not Slav nor Tartar 
Russia, but the polite, cosmopolitan 
country of Glazounoff, Medtner, Blu- 
menfeld, did Mr. Drozdoff picture in 
tone, together with sundry pieces from 
his own pen, a Chopin group and what 
have come to be known as “standard 
works” of Beethoven and Liszt. 

At least two movements of the so- 
called “Bonn Master’s Sonata quasi una 
fantasia” from Op. 27 to which an 
Imaginative publisher ascribed lunar sig- 
nificance, were played at a _ perfectly 
even tempo of incredibly precise slug- 
gishness. Notwithstanding the soporific 
effect of this circumstance Mr. Droz- 
doff played the Sonata with clarity and 
musical insight. 

In two Medtner numbers, one of which 
Was arranged for piano by the recitalist, 
and especially in the “Carillon” of 


Liapounoff, Mr. Drozdoff found music 


uncommonly suited to his equipment. 
The Liapounoff had a sonority in chorale 
passages and a glitter in cadenzas that 
were quite rousing. Tchaikovsky’s 
Humoresque was an encore, done a la 
Parade des Soldats de Bois. W. S. 


David Campbell Plays 


David Campbell, pianist, who hails 
from Portland, Ore., gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
9, bringing apparent pleasure to the 
rain-soaked audience in attendance. Be- 
ginning with the not eften heard Liszt 
variations on Bach’s “Weinen, Klagen, 
Sorgen, Zagen,” Mr. Campbell at once 
impressed one as the possessor of an 
ample technical equipment with a pro- 
nounced leaning towards brilliance and 
sonority. 

In the “Absence and Return” Sonata 
of Beethoven, Mr. Campbell seemed im- 
bued with the desire to avoid any mor- 
bid sentimentalism in his exposition, but 
in so doing gave a rather restless, per- 
functory performance. At the same 
time there were periods of sheer beauty 
and musicianly insight in his interpre- 
tation. Numbers by Schumann, Chopin, 
Ganz, Debussy, Dohnanyi and Liszt 
made up the rest of his program. 

Mr. Campbell throughout disclosed a 
sympathetic and varied tone, a good 
sense of dynamics and enthusiasm. His 
pedalling at times blurred outlines and 
his phrasing was not always above re- 
proach, but he was always interesting. 

» 2. & 


Words and Music 


A “Poetry-Music Program” confronted 
those fortunate enough to be in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 9, 
the donors of this entertainment being 
Violet Kemble Cooper, English actress, 
and Victor Wittgenstein, American pi- 
anist. “Miss Cooper and Mr. Wittgen- 
stein,” a note informed the audience, 
“have not attempted to find either photo- 
graphic or programmatic relationships 
between the poems and the music but 
have sought rather a similarity of mood, 
feeling and rhythm.” 

The program consisted of nineteen 
poems, recited by Miss Cooper, with Mr. 
Wittgenstein following each recitation, 
without pause, with a piano work chosen 
to continue the mood created. Thus 
Payton’s “Moonlight by the Sea” was 


coupled with MacDowell’s “To the 
Sea,” Shelley’s “Arise! Arise!” with 
Chonin’s Revolutionary Etude, “Anna- 


bel Lee,” with the G Minor Ballade of 
Chopin, Stevenson’s “Singing in the 
Rain” with Goossens’ “Hurdy Gurdy.” 

Mr. Wittgenstein was fully as success- 
ful in retaining these moods as Miss 
Cooper was in creating them. The two 
supplemented each other perfectly. 

W. S. 


A Novelty by Flonzaleys 


After they had paid solemn tribute 
to the memory of two lamented string 
players, Franz Kneisel and _ Louis 
Svecensky, by playing reverently the 
deeply probing Lento of Beethoven's 
last quartet, the~Flonzaleys turned to 
Haydn and Schumann and the young 
Spaniard, Ernesto Halffter, for the pro- 
gram material of their concert in 
Aeolian Hall, Nov. 9. As it was a par- 
ticularly trying evening for strings, the 
mugginess of the atmosphere affecting 
pitch and producing all manner of un- 
sought effects, the choice of numbers 
was more than ordinarily important, the 
quality of the playing less so. The mu- 
sicianship of the ensemble enabled it to 
minimize disturbing details, and there 
was much that was entrancing in the 
D Major Quartet of Haydn (Opus 76, 


No. 5) and the A Major Quartet of 
Schumann (Opus 41, No. 3.). 
The Halffter novelty, played from 


manuscript for the first time, was an- 
other story. This Hispanic composer, 
with an admixture of German blood in 
his veins, has been discussed as one of 
promising younger men and more of his 
music is to be heard later in the sea- 
son. The Quartet played Tuesday eve- 
ning illustrated the trend among com- 
posers of chamber music to sacrifice 
purity of line for clouds of effects, which 
become, in the end, a rather feeble im- 


itation of what is far better achieved 
by the orchestra. The Halffter work has 
spirit, and its successive movements 


succeed in invoking moods that convey 
something of a folk suggestion—though 
scarcely one redolent of Spain. There 
are sundry reminiscences of Gallic, 


Muscovite and Germanic composers—a 
little Debussy, a little Stravinsky, a 
little Wagner. There are tunes and there 
are stridencies. The whole is rather 
likable, but scarcely momentous. The 
Flonzaleys could not have played the 
work with more zeal if it had been ex- 
citing, or beautiful, or revelational. 


Gil Valeriano, Spanish Tenor 


The first half of the program given 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 9, in Carnegie 
Hall, by the Spanish tenor, Gil Valeri- 
ano, belied the qualities of fire and dra- 
matic dash that are usually taken for 
granted with singers of his race. Mr. 
Valeriano was also under somewhat of 
a handicap in the large spaces of Car- 
negie Hall. 

“La Pastorella” by Schubert and 
Loewe’s “Canzonetta,” in his first group, 
were best suited to Mr. Valeriano’s 
voice. In these as, later on, in “Les 
Cloches” by Debussy, “Si tu le veux” by 
Koechlin, “Chanson Triste’ by Dupare 
and “Love is a Sickness” by La Forge, 
he was especially fortunate in pianissimo 
passages and produced some _ very 
pleasing head tones. The spirit of each 
of these compositions was more nearly 
realized than in “Vendetta” by Cesti 
and other dramatic songs, which, with 
the size of the hall, taxed the voice be- 
yond its easy natural tone. 

In a smaller hali, Mr. Valeriano 
would doubtless sing to far better ad- 
vantage, for in pianissimo passages he 
sang with good tone and _ excellent 
shading. But whenever he tried for 
climaxes it was necessary to force the 
tone, and hardness resulted. 

The last half of the program was de- 
voted to Spanish songs, for which his 
vocal equipment and temperament were 
doubtless better suited. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano, 
and was called upon to share in the ap- 
plause that followed his song, “Love Is 
a Sickness,” which is dedicated to Mr. 
Valeriano. Ss. M 


Elisa Blum, Contralto 


Elisa Blum, contralto, appeared in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Nov. 
9 and sang an excellent list of songs 
before a cordially applauding audience. 
That she faces technical difficulties with 
intrepidity, can be easily proved by 
naming only a few of the songs that she 
sang, “Lungi Del Caro Bene” by Secchi, 
“Lasciatemi Morire” by Monteverde, 
“Nebbie” by Respighi, “Psyché” by 
Paladilhe, “Impression Basque” and 
“Ma Maison” by Fourdrain, and “Adieu 
Foérets” from Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Mme. Blum’s voice 
tralto of deep resonance in its 


is a heavy con- 
lower 


register. In songs of light character 
such as Fourdrain’s “Tmpression 
Basque,” which demands a_ Latin 


abandon, the singer was less effective 
than in more dramatic numbers. On 
the other hand, the dark color and melo- 
dramatic power of the voice were well 
suited to songs such as Respighi’s “Neb- 
bie.” This in particular was delivered 
with telling effect. Assisting Mme. 
Blum was Vladimir Graffman, who was 
heard in Variations by Tartini-Kreisler, 
“Liebeslied” and “Schén Rosmarin” by 
Kreisler. Emilio Roxas, who was at the 
piano for both Mme. Blum and Mr. 
Graffman. S. M. 


Baldwin Allan-Allen Sings 


Baldwin Allan-Allen, baritone, gave a 
recital of Folk-songs and Ballads in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 9, as- 
sisted by Roger MacGregor at the piano. 
Both Scotsmen were dressed in the tra- 
ditional Scotch garb, plaid kilts, spor- 
rans, bare knees and all, wearing them 
with ease and jauntiness. A program 
of Scottish, Gaelic, Irish and Soldier 
Songs was concluded with a charming 
group of songs of the sea, Mr. Allan- 
Allen singing to an appreciative audi- 
ence. Rolling his r’s with evident pleas- 
ure at the sound of them, his rich bari- 
tone voice, now strong and vital in the 
group of Scottish and Soldier Songs, 
now restrained and sympatheti¢ as his 
crooning told of the Seal-Woman’s Sea- 
Joy and her longing for the “cool green 
sea,” was at all times pleasing. His 
clear, vibrant enunciation rendered his 
interpretation of the Scottish war-tunes 
especially effective, while Kipling’s 
“Route Marchin’” and “Danny Deever” 
were sung with restraint and delicate 





modulation. The color and style with 
which he sang his Sea Songs—especially 
pleasing was the one about the “chuck- 
ing, sucking sea about the rusty hull” 
—favorably impressed his hearers and 
he was called back for repeated encores. 
Mr. MacGregor was an able and sym- 
pathetic accompanist. HB. Hi. 


Ada Wood in Recital 


Ada Wood, contralto, gave a recital 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 10, in the 
Town Hall. She opened her program 
with Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
Salvator Rosa’s “Star Vicino” and 
Arne’s “Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
She sang a German group—Brahms’ 
“Wie bist due meine Kénigen” and 
“Verzagen,” Beethoven’s “Wonne der 
Wehmuth” and Strauss’ “Mit deinen 
blauen Augen;” a French group— 
Debussy’s “Recueillement,” Hahn’s “A 
Chloris,” Chausson’s “Le Colibri” and 
Moreaus “Pedro;” a concluding group 
of songs in English—Vaughan Williams’ 
“Water Mill,” Hageman’s “Do Not Go, 
My Love,” Lie’s “Soft-Footed Snow” 
and German’s “Charming Chloe.” Miss 
Wood gave on the whole a very credita- 
ble, if scarcely a thrilling performance, 
She had chosen her program carefully 
and she sang it with as great care. Her 
voice, especially in the lower register, 
is very agreeable and she used it in- 
telligently. It was the absence of any 
strong emotional appeal that kept her 
performance from being an outstanding 
one. Richard Hageman played excel- 
lent accompaniments. G. L. L. 


Eva Gauthier 


There was nothing fantastic or ex- 
otic about the recital which Eva 
Gauthier gave in Aeolian Hall, the eve- 
ning of Nov. 10, her costumic individu- 
ality aside. There were no excursions 
to Java, no glimpses of Korea, Khurdis- 
tan, Lhassa or Terra del Fuego. In- 
stead there were some of those delvings 
into old manuscripts which ordinarily 
are reserved for musicologists and other 
worthies for whom museums are places 
of exquisite delights. It was a recital 
that rose to the dignity of possessing 
program notes—one that might have had 
as password, “Listen and Learn.” And 
in spite of all this, it was not merely in- 
teresting, but highly pleasurable. 

The most notable item was a Motetto 
by Handel, written in his early Italian 
years, for voice, woodwinds, strings and 
harpsichord. Miss Gauthier found it in 
the Berlin Museum and this quite pos- 
sibly was its first American perfor- 
mance. The Motetto has a form of its 
own, but might readily be styled a solo 
cantata. An opening symphonia for the 
instruments is followed by successive, 
vocal sections which take on_ the 
character of separate, though related 
movements, with some deft  tone- 
painting by the _ instruments, as 
well as finely sculptured melody and 
recitative for the voice, and ending in a 
surging, jubilant “Allelujah.” It is 
noble music, sturdily, often eloquently 
written, occasionally touchingly emo- 
tional, but too long for modern ears 
when given with all the repeats, as Miss 
Gauthier apparently gave it. The singer 
brought to it the style it demanded, even 
when its long divisions most severly 
taxed her vocal technic. 

Of about the same period were Pas- 
quini’s “Cantata d’Amore,” Marcello’s 
“Quanto Invidia Mi Fai,” and an un- 
known composer’s “Son Come Farfallet- 
to,” transcriptions from figured bass by 
Ottorino Respighi. There was charm, 
and something that went deeper than 
charm, in these old works, though the 
Handel overshadowed them. They, too, 
were well sung, intelligence, rather than 
any striking beauty of tone, character- 
izing their delivery. 

Miss Gauthier’s gifts as a Debussy 
singer are not new to her audiences, and 
she did not disappoint them in the set- 
and Verlaine— 


tings of Baudelaire 
“Harmonie du Soir,” “La Mort des 
Amants.” “Colloque Sentimental” and 


“Le Baleon”—which composed her third 
rroup. Four Scottish songs arranged by 
Respighi and placed at the conclusion of 
the program, found her troubled by 
hoarseness, but after she had asked an 
indulgence, she completed the list suc- 
cessfully. } 
The singer’s admirable accompanist, 
Celius Doughertv, played a Sonata of 
his own, in E Flat; a Brahmsian work 





[Continued on page 14] 
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PHILADELPHIA LIKES SAN CARLO’S SERIES 





Jacobo and Conati Make Local 


Débuts in “Aida” and 
“Tosca” 
By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—Fortune 


Gallo gave Philadelphia a splendid week 
of opera with his San Carlo Company, 
beginning on Nov. 1 with “Tosca” and 
concluding on Nov. 6 with “Il Trova- 
tore.” The orchestra was adequate 


numerically and of excellent quality. 
Carlo Peroni conducted throughout the 
week. Incidental dances were in the 
hands of Pedro Rubin and a graceful 
ballet. Scenery was duly pictorial. The 
Shubert Theater was used. 

Bianca Saroya, a Philadelphia girl, 
gave a vivid impersonation of Tosca. 
Franco Tafuro was the Mario His 
voice has gained in richness and power. 
Lorenzo Conati made a favorable im- 
pression on his local début as Scarpia. 

“Aida” brought the début here of 
Clara Jacobo, in the title réle; her voice 
is very beautiful. Gaetano Tommasini, 
the Radames, was in superb voice. Stella 
De Mette repeated her graphic portrayal 
of Amneris, familiar here; and the 
Amonasro of Gino Lulli was effective. 

In “Faust,” Andrea Mongelli, a new 
bass, created a favorable impression as 
Mephistopheles. Miss Saroya was the 
Marguerite, and Dimitri Onofrei, the 
Faust. 

Wednesday brought “La Traviata,” 
with Ada Paggi as the titular incumbent, 
Mr. Tafura as Alfredo, and Lorenzo 
Conati as Germont. A smooth perform- 
ance was given. 

The double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” was offered on 
Thursday night. Gladys Axman made 
an appealing Santuzza, and Bernice 
Schalker a coquettish Lola. Both sang 
very well, as did Mr. Tafuro as Turiddu. 
Miss Saroya made another effective ap- 
pearance as Nedda to the impassioned 
Canio of Mr. Tommasini. The Tonio of 
Mr. Conati was splendidly achieved. 

Consuelo Escobar contributed lovely 
coloratura to the Gilda which was a 
high point in Friday’s “Rigoletto.” Mr. 
Onofrei was the Duke, Rigoletto was 
dramatically impersonated by Mr. 
Conati. Mr. Mongelli and _ Bernice 
Schalker as Sparafucile and Maddalena 
made up an admirable cast. 

A prime event of the week was the 


ceneenneressasannenitatce 


Haaren 


Noted German Publishing 


local reappearance of Marguerita Sylva House Marks Centenary 


as Carmen, for the Saturday matinée. 


Mr. Tafuro was the Don José and Giu- EIPZIG, Oct. 30.—The hun- 
seppe Interrante the Escamillo, both dredth anniversary of the 
being vigorous incumbents of these founding of J. Schuberth & Com- 
roles. The Micaela was Tina Paggi, pany, the noted publishing house, 


who sang with ease. In “Il Trovatore.” 
Miss Jacobo was the Leonora, Mr. Tom- 
masini the Manrico, Mr. Lulli the Cownt 
di Luna. The forceful Azucena was 
perhaps the week’s best achievement of 
Miss De Mette. 


was marked here at the beginning 
of October. The history of Ger- 
man music is closely linked with 
this company. Among the famous 
figures whose works were issued 
by this house were Robert Schu- 
mann, Franz Liszt and Anton 
Rubinstein. The company was 
founded by Julius Schuberth in 
Hamburg in 1826; the Leipzig 
branch was opened six years later, 
and that in New York in 1850. 
The business subsequently passed 
out of the hands of the family. 





CONCERTS IN NASHVILLE 


Mary Lewis, Ashley Pettis, De Reszké 
Singers and Orchestra Appear 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 13.—Mrs. L. 
C. Naff, manager of Ryman Auditorium, 
had as an opening attraction Will Rog- 
ers and the De Reszké Singers. A capa- 
city audience was generous with ap- 
plause. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, Jose 
Briseno conducting, gave an enjoyable 
program in Ryman Auditorium recently. 
Senor Briseno played two of his compo- 
sitions, “Waltz of the Butterflies” and 
“Rhapsodia Mexicana No. The most 
ambitious numbers were the “William 
Tell” Overture and Liszt’s Sixth “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody. Angel Sota, Samuel 
Pedraza, Arturo Mondragon, Adolfo Vil- 
legas and Silvano Ramos sang Spanish 
songs. 

Ashley Pettis, Californian pianist, 
gave a well-chosen, well-played program 
at Fisk University on Oct. 29. He has 
splendid technic and fine interpretative 
power. In a group of American num- 
bers were “Dusk in a Texas Prairie” by 
Viola Beck wan Katwijk, “Chinese” 
Sketch by Henry Ejichheim, “March 
Carillon” by Howard Hanson, with Mac- 
Dowell’s “Scotch” Poem for encore. Mu- 
sic by Chopin, Schumann, D’Albert, 
Bach and Brahms was also played. 

Under the auspices of the Exchange 
Club, Mary Lewis, soprano, sang before 
a large audience in Ryman Auditorium 
on Oct. 26. Her voice, appearance, and 
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FORM STUDENTS’ CHOIR 





Curtis Institute in Philadelphia Inaugu- 
rates New Course 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—The Curtis 
Institute of Music announces organiza- 
tion of a students’ choir of some thirty 
voices. This will be under the direction 
of Richard Hageman, who is in charge 
of répertoire and chorus work at the 
school. Rehearsals began on Oct. 28. 
They will continue weekly until spring 
when, in all probability, a public concert 
will be given. 

Four judges from the Curtis Institute 
faculty of Music were provided for the 
national Inter-State Student Contest 
held in Philadelphia by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs under the 
auspices of the Sesquicentennial music 
committee. These judges were Carl 
Flesch, director of the violin depart- 
ment; David Saperton, Josef Hofmann’s 
associate in the piano department; Mr. 
Hageman, and Horatio Connell. The 
last named is associated with Marcella 
Sembrich in the vocal department. 


TWO LEADERS GIVE 
PHILADELPHIA LIST 


Stokowski and Rodzinski Con- 
duct Orchestra in 
Alternation 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; Artur Rodzinski, assistant 
conductor; Efrem Zimbalist, soloist, was 
heard in concerts of the regular sub- 
scription series in the Academy of Mu- 
siv on Nov. 5 and 6. The program was 
as follows: 


“Scotch” Symphony........ Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in D........... Brahms 
Vorspiel and Liebestod, “Tristan und 
Isolde” Wagner 
Mr. Stokowski conducted the Brahms 
and Wagner numbers. Direction of the 
Symphony was delegated to Dr. Rod- 





zinski. The original program had been 
revised because of the non-arrival of 
parts for the Miaskovsky symphony, 


which was to have opened the concert. 

Dr. Rodzinski confirmed the admira- 
ble impression he had previously made. 

At the matinée, the Symphony was 
played with the briefest pauses between 
movements, an arrangement which com- 
pelled late comers who ordinarily would 
have been admitted after the first move- 
ment to remain in the lobby for thirty 
or forty minutes. Less rigor was ap- 
plied at the evening performance. 

Mr. Zimbalist gave a magnificent ex- 
hibition of his matured art. He re- 
vealed, without a trace of sentimentality 
or theatricism, the grave poetry of the 
Concerto. 





The “Tristan” excerpts received inter- 
pretations charged with passionate 
beauty. 

All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 
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program justified all the praise that has 
been given her. On her program were 
“Deh vieni” from ‘ ‘The Bars age of Fi- 
garo,” the Waltz from “Romeo and 
Juliet” and songs bv Sete Strauss, 
Schubert, Leoncavallo, Debussy. Fauré, 
Martin, Farley, Curran, Strickland, and 
Foster. Lester Hodges was brilliant at 
the piano. Mrs. J. ARTHUR WANDO. 





ATMOSPHERIC MUSIC HAS PLACE IN COAST CONCERT 





Henry Cowell Provides Novelty in Pro- 
gram of His Works—List by Parrish 
Williams and Co-Artists 
SAN FRANCIscO, Nov. 13.—Henry 
Cowell gave a program of his music be- 
fore a representative audience in the 


red room of the Fairmont Hotel re- 
cently. Of the eighteen numbers played, 
five were new to San Francisco; four of 
these were inspired by folk-legends— 
three being Irish and one Japanese. 

It was in his program music that Mr. 
Cowell was most convincing, and here 
the end seemed to justify the means. 
Whether Mr. Cowell sat on the piano 
bench in orthodox fashion, or whether 
he stood, and manipulated the strings, 
this revolutionary artist brought forth 
sounds of beauty. Realistic impressions 
of natural phenomena, such as the 
ocean’s roar in “The Tides of Manau- 
naun,” were achieved. 

Of the new works, “The Sleep-Music 
of the Dagna” was the most memorable. 
“Exuberance” was also of much interest. 
“Fabric” was charming, and “The Ban- 
shee” was the most remarkable in its 
effects. Other numbers were “The 
Aeolian Harp,” “Episode in G Sharp 
Minor,” “Amiable Conversation,” 
“Olive,” “Exultation,” “The Snows of 
Fujiama,’ “The Trumpet of Angus Og,” 
“The Cauldron of Fire,” “Antinomy,” 
“Advertisement,” “Vestiges,” and “The 
Harp of Life.” 

The recital was under the manage- 
ment of Anita Day Hubbard. a new 
name among purveyors of musical at- 
tractions. 

Parrish Williams, baritone, assisted by 
Annie Louise David, harpist, and 
Charles Hart, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital on Nov. 1 in the ballroom of the 
Fairmont Hotel under the management 
of Alice Seckels. This was Mr. Wil- 
liams’ first appearance in his home city 

in ten years. Mr. Williams’ numbers 

were by Wolf. Hiie, Holst. Deems Tay- 
‘ lof, Charles Hart and Buzzia-Peccia. 








“Vision Fugitive” from “Hérodiade” was 
sung to the dual accompaniment of 
piano and harp. Following the recital, 
there was a reception to celebrate the 
opening of joint studios by Mr. Williams 
and Robert Ryles. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 





Junior Clubs Federate in Zanesville 

ZANESVILLE, O10, Nov. 13.—Junior 
club activities are awakening in Zanes- 
ville again, an important event being 
the federation of three clubs since the 
beginning of the season. Mrs. John 
Spangler is director for the Vivace Mu- 
sic Club, of thirty members, which meets 
once every month at the homes of mem- 
bers. Florence M. Stiles is counsellor 
of the Progressive Junior Music Club, 
which meets monthly at the homes of 
teachers and directors. The Terrace 
Junior Music Club—Ora Delpha Lane, 
counsellor; Margaret Ann Dennis, vice- 
counsellor, and Laura Brillant, assistant 
counsellor—will hold fortnightly meet- 
ings in the North Terrace Church, and 
has plans laid for a season of wide in- 


terest. The officers are: Virginia Wi!- — 
liams, president; Joseph Le Roy, vice FF 
president; Edna Morton, recording sec. — 
retary; Neelie Worstall, treasurer; 


Catherine Foreman, librarian; Josephine 
Luby, program chairman. In the juve- 
nile section: Dorothy Jean Danker, presi- 
dent; Raymond Longstreth, vice-presi- 
dent; Malena Brock, recording secre- 
tary; Joy Ford, program chairman: Ora 
Delpha Lane, State chairman of exten- 
sion work and of chamber music. 





Pittsburgh Company Sings “Pinafore” 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 13.—The Pittsburgh 
Opera Company gave a performance of 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” in Syria Mosque 
on Nov. 4. Leading parts were taken 
by Celia Little, Delphine Heimert, Elsie 
McCarthy, Regis C. Reagau, William 
Fogarty, Edward Coyne, James J. Mal- 
zone, F. William Sealbach “4 Wilfrid 
King. yr. E. B. 
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WAGNERIAN LIST IS 
GIVEN UNDER REINER 


Lauritz Melchior Soloist with 
Symphony — Recitals 
Attract 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 13.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, gave in- 
teresting concerts on Oct. 29 and 30, in- 
cluding a brace of Wagner numbers, with 
Lauritz Melchoir, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, as soloist. The list was 
as follows: 

Introduction to “Khovanchina,” 

Moussorgsky 

a} En «640 86<00600 Ravel 

Narrative of the Grail from 

“Lohengrin” 
Prize Song from “Die 
Meistersinger” 





Siegmund’s Love Song from Wagner 
“Die Walkiire”’ 
Siegfried’s Melting Song from 
“Siegfried” 
Siegfried’s Forging Song from 
“Siegfried” 
ee . Beethoven 
The orchestra played _ splendidly, 


especially in the Beethoven work. It is 
no wonder that Hummel said that if 
Beethoven had written nothing but the 
lovely second movement, he would have 
become immortal! The singing of 
Lauritz Melchior was magnificent. The 
artist gave his dramatic numbers with 
much fire. 
The orchestra’s “popular” Sunday 
afternoon program on Oct. 31, included 
a generous section of Wagnerian num- 
bers, with Mr. Melchior again soloist: 
Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman” 

Magic Fire Music from “Die 
Walkiire”’ 

Siegfried’s Death and Funeral } Wagner 
March 
(“Gétterdimmerune”’) 

Dance of the Apprentices and 
Finale, Act III, “Die 


Meistersinger” } 


Excerpts from the Ballet, 
“The Men of Prometheus” } Beethover 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 3 


The Wagnerian numbers were finely 
played under Mr. Reiner. Mr. Melchior 
sang the Prize Song in the “Meister- 
singer” scene so well that he had to add 











SANDOR 


Siegmunds Lowe Somg as an encore. The 
Beethowem mumbers were also well done 
—the movelty, “Prometheus,” scoring 
much swress. Karl Kirksmith played 
the “cello solo im the Adagio of this work. 

Mr. Reimer’s orchestral program for 
Nov. 5 and 6 im the Emery Auditorium, 
with Carl Friedberg as piano soloist, was 
the following: 


“The Swam of Twomela”......... Sibelius 
“Le Chant @a Rossignol”... .Stravinsky 
Piano Comrerto Ne 3......... Beethoven 
Overture, “Der Preiscibiitz” . ... ... Weber 


Features of this program were the 
Stravimsky mumber, played for the first 
time at these comeerts, and the magnifi- 
cent playing of Mr. Friedberg. Brilliant 
techmic amd fime feeling marked Mr. 
Friedberg’: performance. Im the Weber 
music Mr. Reimer was at his best. He 
was rewarded with hearty applause. 

The secomd “popular” concert, given 
on Nov. 7, browght the following pro- 
gram: 

Overture, “The Marriage of Figaro,” 





Mozart 

“Unfiinisied!” Syunphhomy ..... ... Schubert 
“Capriccio Ittalbem™......... Tehaikovsky 
Ride of tihe Wallkyries........... Wagner 
Valse Triste Renna weal Sibelius 
Thamse Mincalbre”........... Saint-Saéns 
Petine Suite Sardine tatters Debussy 
Overture, “Tihe Bat” Johann Strauss 


Rudolph Thomas comducted in a most 
musicianly manmmer, and the concert was 
2 great swecess. 





Denver Simger Gives Farewell Concert 

Dexvim, Nov. 13—Some 5000 citizens 
gathered im the Municipal Auditorium 
for a farewell comcert by Ima Raims, a 
gifted young sopramo, about to sail for 
further study im Italy. Miss Rains, pre- 
sented under the mamagement of A. M. 
Oberfelder by her teacher, Florence 
Lamont-Hinman, samg a lomg and rather 
exacting program. She was assisted by 
the Treble Clef Club Chorus of some 
140 woices, under Mrs. Lamont’s leader- 
ship; by Edoward Deru, violinist, and by 
Frank Dinhaupt, a popular young Den- 
ver baritome. Miss Raims” voice is one 
of exceptional quality amd volume, and 
her singing already has many admirable 
qualities. Mr. Deru, making his first 
public appearamce simee taking up his 
residence here, rewealed himself a violin- 
ist of matmre powers. J.C. W. 


CINCINNATI EVENTS 
CORDIALLY GREETED 


Choral, Mexican, Piano and 
Violin Programs Are 
Applauded 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 13.—Concerts of es- 
pecial interest by visiting musicians 
have been given by the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, the Tipica Orchestra of 
Mexico, Francis Macmillen and Miec- 
zyslaw Miinz. Resident artists have 
also been heard to good effect. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir gave a 
program at Emery Auditorium on Oct. 
28, under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, for the Clara Baur 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. The choir 
sang with fine shading and perfect at- 
tack, without apparent cues as to pitch. 
The program included beautiful works 
by Palestrina, Byrd, Lotti, Bach and 
moderns. The first performance of “The 
Lord’s Prayer” by Samuel Richard 
Gaines, and the first performance in 
America of Brahms’ setting of Psalm 
Fifty-one and an Easter Motet by Ar- 
nold Mendelssohn, were features. The 
latter work is dedicated to the Choir. 

The Tipica Orchestra was a novel at- 
traction, the unfamiliar instruments be- 
ing especially interesting. The Over- 
ture to “William Tell” was among num- 
bers played with artistry. 

Mr. Miinz, giving a piano recital in 
the hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
played six sonatas of Scarlatti with fine 
shading. Medtner’s “Fairy Tales” were 
also read brilliantly and Chopin works 
were well received. 

Francis Macmillen, violinist, was 
heard in a fine program at the Hotel 
Alms on Nov. 1. He played a Bruch 
Concerto, excelling particularly in the 
slow movement. His excellent technic 
was never permitted to obtrude to the 
detriment of the emotional in his num- 
bers. 

A program was given by the versatile 
Elsie Janis and assisting artists recently. 
Robert Steel, baritone, and Carolina 








Lazzari, contralto, gave enjoyment in 
arias and songs. ‘Cello and piano num- 
bers were contributed by Lauri and 
Dorothy Kennedy. Albert King was at 
the piano for Miss Janis, who gave im- 
personations. 

Rudolph Thomas, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, led the young people’s 
concert on Nov. 9, showing himself to 
be a thorough musician. Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony and the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite of Grieg were admirably played. 

Benjamin Groban, a former pupil of 
Giacinto Gorno of the College of Mu- 
sic, has been awarded a fellowship under 
Emilio de Gogorza at the Curtis Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. 

_Katherine Morris, violinist, and Car- 
rie May Bemis, pianist and pupil of 
Louis Saverne of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, gave a program before the 
Optimists’ Club in the Hotel Gibson on 
Nov. 4. 

Parvin Titus, choirmaster of the 
Church of the Advent, announces a se- 
— of musical services beginning Nov. 
4. 

Karin Dayas of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory gave a piano recital on Nov. 
8, before an appreciative audience. 

George Weber, a singing pupil of 
Berta Gardini Reiner, is the first re- 
cipient of a scholarship awarded by the 
Fleischmann Endowment Fund. Mr. 
Weber has appeared in opera at the 
“Zoo.” He recently sailed for Europe 
to continue his studies there. 


Muzio Scores In Denver Concert 


DENVER, Nov. 13.—Claudia Muzio was 
introduced to this public recently as 
the first attraction in the Oberfelder 
series of subscription concerts. The 
artist greatly pleased the vast audience 
and was repeatedly recalled. Although 
presented as a dramatic soprano—a vo- 
cal classification justified by the timbre 
and volume of her voice in the more he- 
roic arias of her program—her most 
notable work was undoubtedly in songs 
of lyric texture. Mme. Muzio sang num- 
erous French songs and some Mozart ex- 
cerpts with lovely tone, and with such 
delicacy of style and feeling as one ex- 
pects only from lyric artists. Charles 
Lurvey was an exceptionally fine accom- 


panist. J.C. W. 
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CONDUCTOR OMAHA SYMPHONY 


cS \o 


WORLD-HERALD, NOV. 5 


Symphony Triumphs In Its Opening Concert. 
Omaha’s Orchestra Thrills Large Audience Under 
Masterly Leadership of Sander Harmati- 


By August M. Borglum 


The Omaha Symphony Orchestra brought 3500 mosic lowers to 
the Auditorium . . . the Omaha Symphony hes reached @ stamcard 
which is gratifying to the most sanguine expectetioms Tike unity 
of ensemble, the caressing pianissimos, contrasted by the tremen- 
dous volume of tone which Mr. Harmati succesds im enticing from 
his players . . . That the audience appreciated was made ewcient Oy 
tumultuous applause . . . In the presentation of his program Mir 
Harmati again proved his incontestable superiority | & comdac toc 
of merit. It was apparent, from the wealth of coler amd comtrast 
he knew so well how to draw out .. . while the details of the orme- 
mentation were always given with refmement of tresitueet anc 
vividness of imagination (Borodin Symphony). 

Slavonic Dance with languorous current proved am imgretetng 
number which received an individual beauty, al] due to the imsight 
and comprehension of the conductor . . . “Death and Tramsigure- 
tion” was given a gripping and virile reading, fell of wariety 
grandeur, and sublimity of conception. 


> 


OMAHA DAILY NEWS, NOV. 5 
Symphony Heard by 3500. Orchestra and Seleist 





Get Ovation. Director Harmati Shews Old 
Mastery 
By A. J. B 
Omaha could pay no greater tribute to Director Sender HMermati 
than to fill the city Auditorium almost to capecity Whore 
than 3500 people greeted Harmeti with a berst of agpieue 
when he strode out on the platform but this burst was @ 
mere pin-drop compared to the spontanmcous bebe! of sound that 


followed the close of the opening number waewe after wave of 


applause followed Dvorak Slavonic Dances were @ pleasing 
change . . captivating the audience The progrem closed with 
a magnificent flourish, “Death and Transfiiguretioe 

Of Director Harmati little need be said He demomstrated last 


season that he is both a capable and inspirational leader 


SECOND SEASON 








PROGRAM 


of Opening Concert Nov. 4th 

Symphony No. 2 ..... Borodin 

Vielin Concerto... .. Beethoven 
(Joseph Szigeti) 


Cencerto for Two Violins. Bach 
(Szigeti and Harmati) 
Slavenic Dance, I Vol. No. 3, 

Dvorak 
Death and Transfiguration 


Strauss 


eS“ \» 


THE OMAHA BEE, NOV. 5 


Symphony’s First Concert Scores Striking Success. 
Large Audience Enthralled by Excellent Program. 
By Martin W. Bush 


. The program was such as might have caused the most 
blasé of metropolitan orchestral patrons a thrill The unifica- 
tion of this orchestral body, its polish of ensemble, its feel and 
grasp of musical contents, its response to the will of its conductor 
in his slightest gestures 

. Launching off with the Borodin Symphony .. . 
gave it a stunning presentation, depicting kaleidoscopic changes of 
color and pace, putting over its irresistible rhythmic devices thrill- 
ingly. 

The Slavonic Dance was the essence of grace and charm and 
was indeed played con amore to the great relish of the listeners. 
(Death and Transfiguration) 
ing reading, vividly portraying every element of the program of 
the work, especially the exaltation of the closing section, conduct- 


. continue at a pace most remarkable 
the orchestra 


. Mr. Harmati gave it a compell- 


ing it as well as the remainder of the concert without score, and 
proving an absolute mastery of every detail at all times . Rare- 
ly is a concert attended with more enthusiasm. . . 


> a 


OMAHA TRIBUNE, NOV. 7 


By Thea Moller-Herms (translation from German daily) 





Our own Symphony Orchestra had a very brilliant opening under 
Rarely has such a young 
organization as ours stood under such fortunate stars in finding a 
conductor who has both youth and knowledge . . besides his 
great knowledge he has a compelling power and personality with 


the leadership of Sandor Harmati. 


which he impresses his audience ... The elevating program, the 
outcome of his artistic taste, received under his guidance a bril- 
liant and impressive execution .. . We have excellent artists in the 
orchestra but that the ensemble can be developed to such a great 
effect as happened in this concert, proves my assertion of Harmati's 
personality ... The extraordinarily well filled house feted the 


orchestra and conductor with jubilant applause . . . 








——- — 
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of no small technical demands, elab- 
orated with skill, but not highly per- 
sonal in its musical communication. For 
the Handel work the singer had the dis- 
tinguished collaboration of Germaine 
Tailleferre at the harpsichord, the Hart- 
mann String Quartet, Bruno Labate and 
George Apchain, oboes; Benjamin Ko- 
bassoon; and Emil Mix, a. 





Charles Naegele Plays 


A ripening art was exhibited by 
Charles Naegele, one of the most satis- 
fying of the younger American pianists 
revealed in recent years, at his piano 
recital on the evening of Nov. 11, in 
Aeolian Hall. He is an artist who com- 
bines thoughtfulness and fine technic. 

An audience evidently familiar with 
this pianist’s past work found an es- 
pecial delight in Mr. Naegele’s playing 
of the Schumann Fantasy, Op. 17. His 
is not, perhaps, a performance in which 
structural feeling is preponderantly in 
evidence, but he contrived last week to 
give the work a mellow, introspective 
quality which, particularly in the last 
pages, seemed completely to express the 
mood of the composer. 

Perhaps nothing else in Mr. Naegele’s 
recital gave the same pleasure, though 
there were charm and brilliance in his 
playing of a group of harpsichord pieces 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies—works of Bull, Purcell, Campra, 
C. P. E. Bach, Handel and Jacques Au- 
bert, which opened the program. 

Mr. Naegele is not at his most im- 
pressive as a sheer virtuoso, though his 
version of the elaborate Dohnanyi-De- 
libes’ “Naila” Waltz was brilliantly pol- 
ished, of enviable ease and dexterity. It 
is rather that he has finer gifts of feel- 
ing for content and instinct for musical 
phrase which the future will probably 
bring increasingly to view. The audi- 
ence demanded many encores. 

R. M. K. 


Magnhild Styhr's List 


_Magnhild Styhr, a young Norwegian 
pianist, who gave a New York recital 
last season, was heard at the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 11. Miss Styhr 
has a certain masculinity in style which 
sometimes gives rise to brilliant, though 
over-emphatic, effects. There is evidence 
of a budding personality in the young 
artist’s playing, but it is as yet some- 
what hampered by indifferences of tech- 
nic and taste. The best passages in her 
work last week were those in which re- 
strained legato playing predominated. 
Miss Styhr contributed an individual 
sonority and tone color to the Alla Menu- 
etto section of Grieg’s Sonata in E 
Minor. But she was capable of mar- 
ring the continuity of musical design by 
faultily executed and rhythmically un- 
certain scale s. The opening 
group was made up of Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor; Domenico Scar- 
latti’s Sonata in B Flat and the Mozart 
“Pastorale Variée,” crisply, though 
rather perfunctorily performed. The 
most interesting item in the list was a 
first-time local performance of Agathe 
Backer-Grindahl’s descriptive Suite, “In 
the Blue Mountain,” which had a vivid 
program about a morta! entrapped by 
the wiles of mountain trolls. Three 
Chopin Etudes, “Phalénes” by the pi- 
anist’s teacher, Isidor Philipp, and 
Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fantasque” com- 
pleted the program. There were recalls 
and flowers for the young — 0 

N. T. O. 


Stringwood Ensemble 


Richly, eloquently en rapport was the 
playing of the group known as the 
Stringwood Ensemble in its Aeolian Hall 
concert of Nov. 12, given before a rapt 
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gathering. Although still a young organ- 
ization, in its tonal warmth, sensitive- 
ness of design, and dynamic approxima- 
tion, as well as its irreproachable taste 
it is capable of giving the greatest satis- 
faction. A string quartet composed of 
Josef Stopak and Samuel Kuskin, vio- 
lins; Michael Cores, viola, and Abram 
Borodkin, ‘cello, collaborated with 
Simeon Bellison. clarinetist, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, in setting forth a most 
unhackneyed program. 

Not often is one privileged to hear the 
supremely beautiful Clarinet Quintet of 
Brahms, done with the moving sincerity 
that characterized the Stringwoods’ 
playing. With a string group of lovely 
balance and an idyllic performance of 
the clarinet part, to which Mr. Bellison 
brought a quality of tone and a feeling 
for phrase utterly remarkable, this was 
great music recognized as such. Not 
soon will one forget the sing of Mr. 
Bellison’s instrument above the mist of 
the muted strings in the haunting 
Adagio. 

Saint-Saéns’ agreeably empty Piano 
Quartet in B Flat was given fine ele- 
gance, Mr. Loesser, in particular, cover- 
ing himself with glory in the grateful 
piano part. The program’s novelty was 
the Theme and Fantastic Variations of 
Berezowsky for Piano, Clarinet and 
String Quartet, which was reviewed in 
details in these columns at the time of 
its premiére at the Coolidge sar ame 

; = 


John Carroll Heard 


John Carroll, American baritone and 
ex-service man, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 12, 
giving obvious enjoyment by his fresh, 
open exposition of a predominatingly 
balladic program. Old Irish songs, 
“Little Mary Cassidy,” “The Little Red 
Lark,” “The Kerry Dance,” and “Ere 
the Long Roll of Ages End” met with 
particular approbation, and another 
group of Celtic flavor, which included 
Vaiden’s “Ballade of Colleens” and “It’s 
a Fine Day” by Proctor, both sung from 
manuscript, went to prove that audi- 
ences know what they like. 

Mr. Carroll revealed qualities of del- 
icacy and poise in Staub’s “L’Heure 
Silencieuse” and Recli’s “Notte di Neve” 
which showed interpretative faculties to 
advantage. The concluding bracket em- 
braced three Chinese Love Lyrics of 
Harris, “Li'l Black Nigger” by Morris, 
sung with agreeable effect, and Sil- 
berta’s “Aylia.” Edward Morris was at 
the piano. D. S. L. 


English Singers Repeat 


The second New York recital of the 
season by the inimitable English Singers 
again found a large audience assembled 
to hear the little group gathered in- 
formally about a table in Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 13. The program 
differed in some particulars from that 
given a few weeks before, but there was 
the same extraordinary mastery of melo- 
die parts, modal color, variety of nuance 
and the diction of the sung word. 

First came church numbers, “Exsurge 
Domine” and “Ave Verum” by Byrd— 
which seemed to disclose new beauties 
since the performance last year. This 
music is of a soberer cast than the de- 
licious madrigals these singers feature. 
But the old masters’ yearning harmonies 
came to life remarkably last Saturday. 
The third number was Tomkins’ mourn- 
ful and gorgeously sonorous “When 
David Heard That Absalom Was Slain.” 

Great beauty was revealed in the 
madrigals, Willbye’s “Flora Gave Me 
Fairest Flowers,” Gibbons’ celebrated 
“What Is Our Life?” to a lyric by Ral- 
eigh, and a delightful “Hark All Ye 
Lovely Saints” by Weelkes—in many re- 
spects one of the most original of the 
old writers. Byrd’s “Though Amaryllis 
Dance,” the lay of a disillusioned lover, 
was given humorous lightness. 

From last year’s list were also mod- 
ern arrangements of folk-songs by Holst 
and Vaughan Williams. Particularly re- 
markable for “atmosphere” and lusty 
folk spirit was the latter’s “The Spring- 
time of the Year.” It had an “outdoors” 
quality, the tender exotic cadences strik- 





ingly suggesting Slavic song. The dim- 
inuendo effects in the “Wassail Song” 
were again admired. ; 

The Italian Street Cries, interesting 
as a relic of their times, are hardly so 
profitable as music, and it seems that in 
this department the Singers are slightly 
less in the racial spirit. The works of 
Purcell and the traditional “John, Come 
Kiss Me Now” are also hardly to be 
mentioned in the same category as the 
exquisite Tudor part-songs. The final 
group brought more of the latter—Mor- 
ley’s “My Bonny Lass” and “Arise, Get 
Up,” Dowland’s beautiful “Now I Needs 
Must Part” and the sprightly “Al! Crea- 
tures” by Bennet. At the close there 
were a number of encores. 

Too lavish praise could hardly be ex- 
pended on these six remarkable musi- 
cians, who have the mastery of a fine in- 
strumental ensemble. It seems, however, 
that their répertoire—at least as thus 
far revealed—trestricts itself unduly to 
the productions of Albion. There are, it 
need hardly be said, some lovely madri- 
gals of the Italian and German schools 
in which one would be grateful to hear 
them. R. M. K. 


Lucille Chalfant with Rubinstein 
Club 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, 
who made her New York début last week 
at the first of the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales, gave a second song 
recital at the Waldorf Astoria on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 13, assisted by August Rode- 
man, flutist, as one of the musicales of 
the Rubinstein Club. Miss Chalfant’s 
opening number was the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé,” her bright, crystal-like 
voice lending itself admirably to the 
number. The program, changed slightly 
from the printed leaflets distributed, in- 
cluded a group of small songs, works of 
Bachelet, Brahms, Liszt, and one by the 
accompanist, Vito Moscato, Bishop’s “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark” with flute obbli- 
gato, and “The Voice and the Flute” by 
Densmore. After a short intermission, 
Miss Chalfant, hailed as “The New 
Jenny Lind,” reappeared looking very 
blond and Teutonic in a costume typical 
of those worn by the Swedish Night- 
ingale. She sang the aria “Ah! non 
credea” from “La Sonnambula,” “Last 
Rose of Summer” from “Martha,” the 
well known Swedish Echo Song, and one 
aria of the Queen of the Night from 
“The Magic Flute,” sung in the original 
key. It is interesting to note that Miss 
Chalfant is a descendant of Jenny Lind, 
not directly, but through Miss Chalfant’s 
mother who is a cousin of the famous 
Madame Goldschmidt. In costume Miss 
Chalfant wore the brooch, ring and ear- 
rings belonging to Jenny Lind. The au- 
dience was delighted with the brilliance 





After a Series of European Successes 
FRANCES 


and beauty of this singer's voice and the 
charm and poise with which she sang. 
Mr. Rodeman contributed flute obbligati, 
Debussy’s “Second Arabesque,” and an 
encore, “Tambourine.” H. H. 


Elenore Altman's Recital 


For her recital on Nov. 13 in Aeolian 
Hall the program of Elenore Altman, 
pianist, contained works by only three 
composers: Schumann, Fantasie, Op. 17; 
Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 57, and Chopin, 
Six Studies from Op. 10 and 25. The 
interest in the concert was entirely con- 
fined to her interpretation of these 
standard works. Miss Altman has very 
agile fingers, a beautiful touch which 
she can make powerful when necessary, 
and she is an adept in phrasing. Her 
tempos are inclined to be extreme, the 
slow being very slow and the fast ex- 
ceedingly so, so that her contrasting 
moods are more obvious than subtle. Her 
readings are both introspective and re- 
flective. The energico section of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie was very rhapsodical 
and formed a great contrast to the pre- 
ceding moderato and the closing andante 
sostenuto. Her rendition of Beethoven's 
“Appassionata”™ Sonata was masterly. 
Chopin's study in thirds was taken at a 
very fast tempo, yet was effortless and 
beautifully shaded. The same might be 
said of the one in C, Cp. 10. Miss Alt- 
man is a musician who reverently inter- 
prets the intentions of the composer for 
the benefit of her audience. G. F. B. 


Rogers-Luckstone Anniversary 


Francis Rogers, tenor, and Isidore 
Luckstone, accompanist, gave a recital 
that marked their twenty-fifth year as 
joint recital artists, in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 14. Mr. Rogers 
showed good judgment in making a 
short announcement to that effect just 
before he sang a “Border Ballad” by 
Cowen, for, as he said, it is easy to grow 
sentimental on such occasions, “And that 
is why [I'm going to keep on singing.” 
With that he launched into the vigorous 
Ballad, and all softness of heart was im- 
mediately dispelled. 

Mr. Rogers and Mr. Luckstone are of 
unusually well mated musical tempera- 
ments, and what might be said of one 
might almost be literally true of the 
other. 

First of all, Mr. Rogers is an artist. 
He afforded much pleasure to the audi- 
ence when, as in Strauss’ “Morgen,” he 
placed his voice and his whole artistic 
equipment as servant to the spirit of the 
music. This same spirit ruled in every 
number. Though Mr. Rogers’ voice was 
not always its most colorful during the 
program, this song yielded its fullest 
fruits to his singing of it. 

The program itself is worthy of com- 
ment, as the first two sections were com- 


posed of some of the choicest songs from 





[Continued on page 21) 


- BERKOVA 


Violinist 


Will Be Heard in Her 


FIRST AMERICAN RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall 
November 24th, at 8.30 P. M. 


Recital Management ARTHUR JUDSON, New York City 
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DETROIT HAS FULL 
WEEK OF CONCERTS 


Kindler in Symphony List— 
Hail Choir and 
Recitalists 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DerroiT, Nov. 10.—Detroit’s calendar 
for the week has been a full one, with 
, concert each day, except Nov. 1. 

Hans Kindler, ’cellist, was the soloist 

th the Detroit Symphony on Sunday 
fternoon, Oct. 31, and was accorded 
:n ovation that lasted for at least ten 
minutes. He played superbly in Tchai- 
xovsky’s “Variations on a Rococo Theme” 

i a group of short numbers, to which 
he added encores. Victor Kolar and his 
men shared honors with Mr. Kindler by 
providing a program so replete with 
melody that enthusiasm fran _ high 
throughout the afternoon. A movement 
from Mr. Kolar’s own Suite “Americana” 
was the signal for the greatest applause. 
Excerpts from “Carmen” were second 
in popularity. 

On Saturday morning, Edith M. 
Rhetts traced the history of the sym- 
phony orchestra from the time of Haydn 
down to the present, the occasion being 
the first of the young people’s concerts. 
Victor Kolar and the Detroit Symphony 
played illustrations by Haydn, Mozart 
and others and closed the morning with 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231.” 

On Oct. 28 and 29, Cameron McLean 
gave a program in the Players’ Play- 
house and again demonstrated that he 
is a singer of ability. His program 
included music by Verdi, Arnold, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Grieg, and several 
modern composers. Each number was 
sung with interpretative insight. His 
most individual effects, however, were 
achieved in a group of Scotch airs. 
Mabelle Howe Mable was the accom- 
panist. 

On the evening of Nov. 2, the Civic 
Music Association presented the Russian 
Symphonic Choir in Orchestra Hall. 
The choir sang well, their effects being 
nicely mellowed. In a sacred group, 
Gretchaninoff’s “Credo” was outstand- 
ing. A choral arrangement of the An- 
dante from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
evoked much interest. 

On the evening of Nov. 3, the College 
Club introduced Eide Norena, soprano, 
in a song recital in Orchestra Hall. 
Mme. Norena was cordially received. 
She was most successful in Schubert’s 
“Wohin” and in a Norwegian folk-song, 
given as an encore. Pierre Luboshutz 
proved a finished accompanist and a 
satisfactory soloist. 

The Tuesday Musicale held its first 
morning meeting in the auditorium of 
the Women’s City Club on Nov. 2. Mar- 
garet Mannebach was in charge of the 
program, which was presented by Gizi 
Szanto and June Lennox Wells, pianists; 
Madge Miller and Mrs. Horace Bigelow, 
vocalists, and Mrs. Morris Silver and 
Mrs. Roland Athay, accompanists. 





Muzio Makes Début in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 13.—Claudia 
Muzio, dramatic soprano, won a host of 
admirers when she appeared in a bril- 
hant concert on Oct. 16, the first of 
eight in the San Antonio All-Star Series. 
The event held double interest as it 
served to introduce the prima donna to 
San Antonians for the first time, and 
showed the very desirable properties of 
the new Municipal Auditorium for con- 
cert use. It was also a successful ex- 
periment in giving high grade music at 
popular prices. Included in the program 
were “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida”; 
eh vieni,” from “The Marriage of 
garo”; “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” 
and “Mia Piccirella” from Gomez’ “Sal- 
vator Rosa.” Songs by Pergolesi, Don- 
idy, Fourdrain, Dalcroze, Staub, Win- 
tter Watts, Burleigh, Rudolph Ganz and 
ehmann were supplemented with en- 

res. Charles Lurvey was an excellent 

»mpanist. G. M. T. 


om 


» 





Artists Heard in Milwaukee Series 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 13.—Pearl Brice, 
linist, and Winogene Kirchner, accom- 
nist, gave a highly enjoyable recital in 
tne Athenaeum under the auspices of the 
ic Music Association. This was one of 
series of four concerts designed to 
ure more recognition for local artists. 
Cc. 0. & 


Oferatic Artists Open Tampa Series 
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Quartet of Opera Folk Who Launched the Series of the Tampa Music Festival Association, 


Photographed at the Scene of the Concert. 


Left to Right: Rafaelo Diaz, Marie 


Sundelius, Julia Claussen and Arthur Middleton 


AMPA, FLA., Nov. 13.—Four well- 
known artists who have at times been 
acclaimed by New York opera-lovers 
were heard in the gala opening concert 


of the Tampa Music Festival Associa- 
tion in the Municipal Auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 6. The Metropolitan 
Quartet—which includes Marie Sunde- 
lius, soprano; Julia Claussen, contralto; 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, baritone—received the admiring 
plaudits of a large audience and yielded 
to the request for many encores. Ola 
Gulledge was the accompanist. 

The program brought an interesting 
array of excerpts from operas. Mr. Diaz 
and Mr. Middleton opened the list with 
the duet, “Solenne in Quest’ Ora,” from 
“La Forza del Destino.” Mme. Sun- 


delius gave brilliantly the Ballatella 
from “Pagliacci.” Mme. Claussen and 
Mr. Diaz were associated in a telling 
projection of “Ai Nostri Monti” from 
“Tl Trovatore.” Mr. Diaz sang with 
feeling “On-away, Awake, Beloved” 
from “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” The 
first part of the program closed with an 
impressive performance by Mme. Claus- 
sen of “O Prétres de Baal” from “Le 
Prophéte.” 

The Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was then sung by Mmes. Sun- 
delius and Claussen. The Trio from 
“Faust” was contributed by Mme. Sun- 
delius, Messrs. Diaz and Middleton. The 
last-named gave a rollicking version of 
the “Largo al Factotum” from “The 
Barber of Seville.” Then this singer, 
with Mme. Sundelius, gave the “Oasis” 


Duet from “Thais and “La ci darem la 
mano” from “Don Giovanni.” The four 
artists joined in the final number—the 
Quartet from “Rigoletto.” Applause 
was most enthusiastic. 

The officers of the Tampa Musical 
Festival Association, which arranged the 
concert are: Mrs. Warner L. Churchill, 
president; Mrs. Isaac Levy, Ernest L. 
Hall, E. P. Taliaferro III, Charles A. 
McKeand and Jos. Barcelona, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. S. W. Jackson, secretary; 
Warren Jones, assistant secretary, and 
M. L. Price, treasurer. 

The executive committee includes 
Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. Charles A. McKay, 
Mr. Price, Mr. Hall, J. A. M. Grable 
and C. E. Bell. 

The board of directors and the list 
of charter members include about 100 
leading citizens who are known as 
patrons of the arts. 


STOCK FORCES OPEN 
MILWAUKEE SERIES 


Elman Quartet Heard in 
Concert—Farnam Dedi- 
cates Organ 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 13.—The Chicago 
Symphony opened its season of ten con- 
certs in the Pabst Theater under the 
management of Margaret Rice. 

For the program Frederick Stock 
chose Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, 
the Stravinsky “L’Oiseau de Feu,” the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the Overture 


to “Euryanthe” and dances from “Prince 
Igor.” All these numbers were played 
in a manner that justified the enthusiasm 
expressed by a capacity audience. 

The Mischa Elman Quartet, appearing 
at the Pabst under the management of 
Marion Andrews, was received with ex- 
pressions of approval. The quartet was 
dominated by Mr. Elman, with William 
Schubert, viola; Edwin Bachman, second 
violin, and Horace Britt, ‘cello, as ex- 
cellent co-artists. The program con- 
tained Haydn’s Quartet in D Minor, the 
Beethoven, No. 74, and the Tchaikovsky 
Quartet, Op. 30. : 

Lynwood Farnam, New York organist, 
gave the dedication recital on the new 
organ in Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
to an audience which filled the large au- 
ditorium. Mr. Farnam drew beauty 
from all the resources of this largest 
organ in the State. A comprehensive 
program was offered, including the mas- 
sive Handel Concerto in F and works 
of Henselt, Schumann, Roger-Ducasse 
and Maleingreaus. 
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Photo Illustrated Newe Dee. 3rd, Boston, Steinert Hall 


Mile. Berthe Bert, who is Mr. Cortot’s repre- 
sentative in the United States, and the authorized 
exponent of his method, gives both private and 
class lessons in the New York Studio in Steinway 


Scholarships will be awarded at the end of the 
course to the most talented pupils entitling them 
to a two months’ trip to Paris with Mlle. Bert, 
beginning end of May, where they will study with 
the distinguished pianist, Mr. Alfred Cortot, at 


donated 


Mlle. Bert will also continue her Cortot Classes in 


Philadelphia and Boston 


Communications regarding terms should be addressed to 


Mile. Berthe Bert, 708 Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York 


the Ecole Normale, and be given many other 
opportunities to further their musical and artistic | 
education, such as attendance at concerts, thea- 
ters, lectures and museums. 


term diplomas will be awarded. 


All expenses, including traveling, tuition, liv- 
ing and the other above emntioned opportunities, 
will be provided out of the Scholarship funds 
by Colonel Walter 
Scott, Colonel Michael Fried- 
sam and Mr. Edward Bradley. 


The Alfred Cortot School of Piano 


of the ECOLE NORMALE de PARIS 


Announces the First of Mr. Cortot’s Lectures on the Principles of His 
Method Embodying Technique and Interpretation 


Dec. 6th, New York, Steinway Hall 


At the end of the 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 20, 1926 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC 

F a survey were made among all the students of 

music to ascertain how many are studying with 
a professional career in view and how many are 
regarding music as an essential part of general 
education, the results would enable us to appraise 
quite accurately the attitude of the younger gen- 
eration toward music. It is to be hoped that such 
a survey would show a wide-spread appreciation of 
the cultural value of music. 

The road to artistic proficiency is an arduous 
one, and only those endowed with talent can ex- 
pect to attain recognition. The fame and the 
monetary rewards awaiting those who reach the 
highest distinction are lures that continually at- 
tract ambitious students. But these rewards are 
to be won only by those who have natural gifts 
and the capacity for unremitting work in the per- 
fection of technic. This general rule is not affected 
by the few exceptional instances of young musicians 
who have achieved success through fortuitous cir- 
cumstances before they were artistically mature. 

There are rewards, however, for every student 
of music.. These rewards enrich the individual by 
developing the aesthetic faculty, increasing the 
sensitiveness to beauty and deepening the power of 
spiritual intuition. Knowledge of the art opens 
the way to a fuller and more satisfying enjoyment. 

When one is learning to read a foreign language, 
one’s attention is so bent upon mastering idioms, 
a new vocabulary and novel grammatical construc- 
tions that one is not in a position to appreciate the 
literary style of the books one is perusing. It is 
not until one is thoroughly familiar with the 





technic of the language that one can savor the 
niceties of style and the shades of meaning. In 
the same way, full appreciation of music comes 
only after familiarity with the musical methods of 
expression is thoroughly established. 


POPULAR CONCERTS 


REDERICK A. STOCK, conductor of the Chi- 
ee symphony orchestra, has given his ap- 
proval to the project for a series of symphonic 
concerts in the municipal stadium with twenty-five 
cents as the price of admission. He has expressed 
his belief that the plan is an excellent one for the 
reason that the best music will thus receive wider 
dissemination among the people. 

Symphonic orchestras are expensive organiza- 
tions to maintain. A guarantee fund of some kind 
is indispensable, and when concerts are given in 
comparatively small auditoriums, it is necessary 
to maintain the admission price at a relatively high 
figure. When, however, concerts are presented in 
large municipal auditoriums and in open-air 
stadiums, it is possible to reduce the price while 
increasing the attendance. 

Mr. Stock has intimated that, if the plan is car- 
ried out, he will prepare his programs in such a 
way as to present at the popular concerts the same 
compositions that are played during the regular 
season. This decision is in keeping with the ex- 
perience of other conductors, who have found that 
the general public is just as eager as the more 
selected public of the subscription concerts to hear 
the best music and the latest products of contem- 
porary composers. 

The records of the last few years would seem 
to indicate that the day of the so-called “popular” 
program—that is, a program built up entirely of 
hackneyed numbers—has definitely passed. 


HEALTH OF MUSICIANS 

HAT professional musicians as a class enjoy 

good health and long lives is the conclusion 
reached by James Frederick Rogers, who sets forth 
his reasons in an article in the October issue of 
“The Musical Quarterly.” The statistics he pre- 
sents apparently contravert the popular opinion, 
which was formerly more widely current than it is 
today, that the musician is foredoomed to illness 
because of indoor and sedentary work. 

Mr. Rogers chose from reference books one 
hundred players on wind-instruments and a like 
number of players on stringed instruments who 
lived during the period from 1700 to 1900. “The 
general average length of life obtained from these 
figures was, for wind-instrument players 63.5 
years; for players upon stringed instruments, 62 
years. Of the former, 34 per cent reached more 
than three-score-and-ten years. 

“It is especially interesting that, among the wind- 
instrument players, those who must exert the 
greatest lung-pressure, namely, the performers on 
the trumpet and cornet, are longest lived, their 
average being 69.1 years. Included in this group 
is one man who died at the age of 28, and, had 
he lived to the age of the next youngest, the aver- 
age for the trumpeters would have been 72 years. 
On the other hand, the group of players who de- 
velop the least pressure within the lungs, the 
flutists, average only 61.2 years, although here 30 
per cent reach the age of 70. 

“Pianists sometimes suffer, as do writers, from 
over-use of certain muscles, but the condition is 
not common and probably has little to do, either 
in origin or effect, with the general health. Save 
for being a somewhat sedentary and indoor worker, 
the professional pianist is probably as healthy and 
long-lived as the average person under similar 
conditions with like ambitions to be somebody and 
with like knowledge of hygiene, and the same can 
be said of performers on other stringed instru- 
ments. 

“We have no statistics for singers, but singing 
has always been recommended as a most healthful 
exercise. Moreover, the professional singer is soon 
aware that, if he is to maintain his reputation for 
long, he must look to his health, nor is he any 
ordinary athlete who can train for the season and 
then fall from grace between times. 

“Musicians seem to be none the worse for their 
vocation. On the contrary, they seem, on the whole, 
a rather superior lot both as to health and longevity. 
Nor are the traditions that performers on certain 
instruments are subject to certain diseases well- 
founded.” 


Peryowalitiey | 





Trio of Artists in Texas 


There are times when the artist on the road finds 
that there are some amenities to life in railroad cars, 
and that is when he is successful. The trio above have 
just been having that happy experience. They are, left 
to right, Charles King, pianist; Suzanme Keener, so- 
prano, and Lambert Murphy, tenor. The camera caught 
them in Fort Dodge, Tex., at a moment when their 
presence was not needed upon the platform. 


Van Buren—Lotta Van Buren’s lecture on “The 
Predecessors of the Piano” entails a rather | large equip- 
ment. In her desire to show the history and develop- 
ment of the piano, she carries three old-time instru- 
ments with her on her tours. These instruments repre- 
sent the steps in the mechanical develc throug! 
which keyboard instruments evolved, reaching 
the pianoforte. 


Kibalchich—Massachusetts paid the Russian 
phonic Choir and Basile Kibalchich, its director, state 
honor recently when Governor and Mrs. Fuller ten- 
dered them an official reception in the State House in 
Boston, on the eve of their concert in Symphony Hall. 
This was Mrs. Fuller’s first appearance in public since 
her recent illness, and the Choir sang a few songs for 
the State executive and his wife. 





ppment 


finally 


Sym- 


Lehar—The composer of “The Merry Widow,” Franz 
Lehar, is shortly to publish three operettas, says Rosz! 
Varady, ’cellist, who spent considerable time with Herr 
Lehar during the Salzburg Festival period in Austria 
last year. Miss Varady, who recently returned to 
America for her winter season, says that Lehar is 
working on an operetta on the life of Goethe. He 
spends most of his time in the little Austrian village 
of Ischl, near Salzburg. 


McCormack—Report has it that the daughter of John 
McCormack, Gwendolyn, has operatic ambitions and, 
what’s more, very promising vocal ability. Her first 
public or semi-public appearance, it is conjectured, wil 
take place simultaneously with her social début, which 
will be given for her by her father in the gold room of 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Dec. 28. A musicale, in which 
many of Mr. McCormack’s famous musical friends will 
join, will be followed by a dance. It is likely that Miss 
McCormack will sing duets with her brother Cyril, as 
well as with her distinguished father. 


Doguereau—Many persons prominent in musical and 
social circles were present in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 4 
when the young French pianist, Paul Doguereau, made 
his American début. The boxholders were Mrs. Henry 
F. Loomis, Mrs. Frank Munsey, Muriel Dundas, Mrs 
W.. Tower, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Ernest Schell 
ing, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. Edward Ziegler, 
Marion Talley and Alexander Lambert. 


Dale—From London comes a new story about Esther 
Dale. While on her recent tour over there, the so- 
prano found it necessary to have some dental work 
done. It happened that the dentist she chose was de- 
cidedly musical—in fact, musical enough to sing oper- 
atic airs while he worked. While drilling on one of 
Miss Dale’s molars, he was humming an air from “La 
Bohéme.” Before he got very far with the music his 
patient motioned him to stop. “I can't stand it!” she 
exclaimed. “What? Don’t you like my singing?” he 
asked. “Oh, your singing is fine,” Miss Dale replied, 
“but your instrumental accompaniment is terrible!" 
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Popularizing Program Notes 
= 7) HE modern program note; like the tabloid newspaper, aims to S E | N \X A } 
j [DGSS) give intelligence by the painless route. From the leisurely 
ut jj} communings of a Gilman or a Hale, it is a far cry to a new 
A rill system of popular lingo—not unlike sports-column English— 
vavtldall adopted for a recent broadcast concert in London. Says, E. C. 
Rose in the Musical News and Herald: “It would be wrong to 
omit ~# mention of the illustrated and Th . f 
annota program, which besides a_ will be still lower, and then I’ll give posse 
wealth, a perfect chorus, of information you twenty!” > € ssion Of a 
“ak ak ARS Seine” oe aia aed Steinway places the 
wine, an -F.3 transformers with J TS IN S 
a = —> —— a musical com- PUTS a ceutee ON JAZZ a Pp 
mentary 0 e following nature: 1 . 
“The orchestra, after much blustering Miss X thirty-two, was sen- seal of supreme ap- 
ee: _ _ sealer — tenced to two months in jail and fined | h 
from trumpets and horns, and then sud $10 by Justice Y after she had p roval u p on tne 
denly goes on strike. The pianist, black- — ae — ¢ rs a —e . 
= : : en glass under the automobile owne 
a, oe into the breach by an orchestra leader, whose jazz music musical taste of the 
, g over his keyboard othered her.—News Item 
ee ee en ee This strikes us as being a misplaced owner The music 
manity. zeal for — emer But it should . 
a. ‘ » serve as a horrible warning to all sym- 
Ou the finale of the ‘Emperor phonic conductors. Hitch your wagon world accepts the 
: to the stars! 
For the Man in the Street 7 = 8 wAUTAaAYW 
ur the Wan tn the Stree i ae name Steinway as 
7s might conceivably be extended to e Uid songs f 4 
a larger field. The songstress should HE cannot sing the old songs he 
clearly take advantage of the great pos- Th So my es Shea gt C synonym al the 
sibilities here opened. Instead of a ee ee —— , ; 
colorless “book of words,” with a few tes Oe highest achievement 
— comments on the music, we might When wth aaron A cas aon . ‘ bh . gq ‘ 
ave: , ; a , 
“‘The Erlkénig.’ This famous num- Soe ete. ee aes. Sees In plano ul ing. 
ber is noted for the bumpty-bump figure But this announcement ever 
which takes ‘a good left-hook’ on the We treat, tank a6 we should 
pianist’s part. It is all about a handi- Vou eee rally ow phd tome 
cap between an Anguished Papa, an Couid..t.enden Ooiaton 
Ailing Child and Old Skull-and-Cross- Aer P . 
Bones. After some minutes of gallop- > = & 33 
ing, the singer hits a syrupy part, which aD . of 
ing, the singer hits syrupy part, which Talent The Instrument of the Immortals 
part of the spook. The conclusion needs (¢¢\{7OUNG Strabinski, they say, has a 
a good grip on the gears, for here it is peerger iad iaalieie a 
that all ened it To tell great deal of musical talent, an 
the huey feather aa be te ioctl the has to his credit some fine compositions.” 
punch.” ue He has been compared to 
At that, fail t pros- iszt.” 
pect of describing “Mazeppa"!—=—s«“‘Is that 50?” 
ae ci “Yes, you see, he has the same num- 
Gold P ; ber of warts."—Berlin Tageblatt. more stately. Its name comes fror m Venice toward the end of _ the 
yoltden romise . 8¢ 8 “menu” meaning “small” on account of Eighteenth Century. “Turandot” is one 
A Scotce visitor to Paris, when he HE pupil had been unruly—had acted the small, mincing steps taken by the of a volume of “Fiabe,” which literally 
visited the Opéra, was annoyed by L so rudely that the music teacher, in dancers. se e@¢ means “fibs” or light, idle stories. Others 
the woman usher’s outstretched palm, ee, —— m4 can teach you wate” - age paces # “d er . —_ — 
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The woman looked rather indignant 
at the small fee. 
“That’s all right, my dear,” said the 


NCE there was a little girl who didn’t 
mind having her photograph taken. 























man. “When I come again, the franc She is now a prima donna. 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 
NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musicat 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians. cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





Address Editor. The Question Bor. 





Settings of ““‘The Cid” 


Question Box Editor: 


Are there any other settings of “Le 
Cid” excepting that of Massenet? 
; 


G. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Nov. 4, 1926. 
Ricordi’s Dictionary lists settings by 
Sacchini, 1764; Savj, 1834; Pacini, 1853; 
Coppola, 1884; Massenet, 1885. 
7 9 9 


“Cathedrale Engloutie”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Please tell me the story or idea that is 
suggested in Debussy’s “Submerged 
Cathedral.” What could be given in 
program notes to suggest the impression 
intended by the composer? 

MABEL MCNarY. 

Crete, Neb., Nov. 5, 1926. 

There is a legend in Brittany, France, 
and also in Cornwall, England, of a city 
that was submerged suddenly on account 


WEAVER PIANOS 


of its wickedness. That in France was 
the City of Ys. The fisher folk of both 
countries say that on calm days the 
church bells may still be heard ringing. 
This is probably what Debussy had in 


mind, 
> 9 9 


The Minuet 
Question Box Editor: 
Please tell me something of the origin 
of the Minuet? J. G. 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 10, 1926. 


The origin of the dance is lost in anti- 
quity, but its first known existence is as 
a folk-dance wn the province of Poitou, 
the Medieval division of France on the 
West Coast, between the Loire and the 
Garonne. In the Eighteenth Century 
the Minuet became a favorite dance at 
court, and Lully was the first composer 
of note to use it in anything like the 
form which became popular. As a court 
dance, the Minuet became slower and 


What is the meaning of the word “pur- 
fling” as applied to a violin? 

Portland, Me., Nov. 12, 1926. 

G. R. B. 

Purfling is the ornamental strips of 
wood inlaid near the edges of a violin. 
The word really means “ornamentation” 
or “embroidery.” 

°° 9 9 


The Nocturne 

Question Box Editor: 

Has the nocturne any special char- 
acteristic or form? Who invented it? 

Norfolk, Va., Nov. 11, 1926. 

GEORGE WHYTE. 

A nocturne is a piece of music quiet in 
mood and suggestive of night. It has no 
absolute form. The term was first used 
by John Field, the Irish composer and 
pianist, but the nocturnes of Chopin are 


the best known. 
> 9 9 


Author of “Turandot” 


Question Box Editor: 
I should like to know something of the 
author of the story of “Turandot.” 
New York City, Oct. 13, 1926. 
WILSON REBSCE. 
Carlo Gozzi, the author of “Turan- 
dot;” was a well-known dramatic author 


o ° ° 


Dummy Pipes 
Question Box Editor: 

Are the pipes in the front of a church 
organ usually real pipes or just dum- 
mies? 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 11, 1926. K. 

As a rule they are “speaking” pipes, 
but the construction of the instrument 
sometimes necessitates the placing of 
dummy pipes in the front of an instru- 
ment. 
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Paris Season in Full Course as Reid 


Number of Concerts Occupy Halls 


Opéra Gives Revival of “Der 
Freischtitz” in New Version 
Without Recitatives — “‘Le 
Roi David” Again Rouses 
Enthusiasm—Danish Com- 
poser Leads Works—Newly- 
Found Debussy Fragments 
for Orchestra Introduced— 
Many Recitalists Heard 


poe. Nov. 3.—The Opéra recently 
gave its promised revival of “Der 
Freischiitz,” which was to have taken 


place last spring, in honor of the com- 
poser’s centenary. The version used 
was a new one made by André Coeuroy, 
in which the spoken lines have been re- 
stored in place of the familiar recita- 
tives. The production at the Opéra was 
a beautiful one, scenically. 

The best singing was contributed by 
Jane Laval as Annette and by Albert 
Huberty as Caspar. Germaine Lubin 
sang the part of Agathe well, though 
with less than her usual success. M. Ver- 
diére, one of last spring’s prize-winners 
at the Conservatoire, made his début as 
Mazx—showing himself to be an intelli- 
gent artist, though still somewhat lack- 
ing in finesse. The choral singing was 
competent, and the orchestra was well 
conducted by Ruhlmann. 

At subsequent performances this work 
will be given with Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Istar,” to be revived in ballet form, 
with Ida Rubinstein in the leading rdle. 

Operatic bills have included little else 
of novelty, the only unusual events being 
the return to the Opéra-Comique of 
“Don Quichotte” and the repetitions of 
Laparra’s “Joueur de Viole,” which had 
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Philippe Gaubert, Conductor of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, as Seen 
by a Cartoonist 
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From “Courrier Musical’ 





its premiére last season. The composer 
has written a new interlude for this 
work, which was again received with 
cordiality. 

Nina Koshetz sang at the Concerts 
du Conservatoire a work, “Il est d’ 
étranges soirs,” by Philippe Gaubert, 
the leader. 

Works of Carl Nielsen, a Danish com- 
poser, were conducted by himself and 
by Emil Telmanyi with the orchestra of 
the Société des Concerts recently. The 





composer, who has been subsequently 
named for the Legion of Honor, was 
represented by a Fifth Symphony; 
“Aladdin,” five short pieces; a Violin 
Concerto and a Concerto for flute and 
orchestra. His works show authority 
in orchestration and musicianly feeling. 

A German guest leader heard here 
was Rudolph Siegel, who gave works of 
Mozart and romantic composers with the 
Philharmonic of Paris. His conducting 
showed qualities of vigor. The “}l'aust” 
Symphony was given with the Mixed 
Choir of Paris. 

Marcel Ciampi, pianist, in a recent 
recital of the complete sets of preludes 
by Debussy and Chopin, showed grace 
and delicacy. 

An American pianist, Beveridge Web- 
ster, who won first prize at the Con- 
servatoire last spring, gave a recital 
with the aid of the Colonne Orchestra 
in the Salle Erard. He played Con- 
certos by Mozart, Schumann and Saint- 
Saéns with surprising command of tech- 
nic. Especially effective was the last- 
named work. 

Solito de Solis, a Spanish pianist, 
made his Paris début at the Salle 
Gaveau, revealing a refinement of tech- 
nic, but with some lack of forcefulness. 

A novelty by Debussy is rare at this 
date, but the Pasdeloup Orchestra gave 
the bits of incidental music to “King 
Lear,” which have only recently been 
discovered. These were a fanfare and 
a delicious bit of Dream Music. 

Clara Haskil, pianist, played a Rach- 
maninoff Concerto with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, with energy and cleverness. 

Myrtle Nelson Tobin, an American 
singer, was heard in recital at the Salle 
des Agriculteurs, revealing a voice of 
agreeable quality in works ranging from 
Mozart to Chausson and modern Eng- 
lish and American composers. 


Ravel-Debussy Festivals 


The Société Musicale Indépendante 
has given two concerts recent!y, devoted 
to the works of Ravel and Debussy. The 
presence of Ravel at the piano was of 
interest especially to the large number 
of American students in the audience. 
Ravel’s personality is modest and 
sincere, and he plays his compositions 
extremely well. This was noticed par- 
ticularly in the piano parts of “L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges,” which was given its 
first hearing in concert form. “Le Tom- 
beau de Couperin,” a piano suite of six 
numbers, was brilliantly played by Vlado 
Perlemuter. In the Sonata for violin 
and ’cello Ravel has used his knowl- 
edge of counterpoint with telling effect. 
“Trois Chansons Madecassus” for voice, 
flute, ’cello and piano were effectively 
given by Mme. MacArden, M. Blanquart, 
Tony Close and the composer. The Trio 
for piano, violin and ’cello closed the 
program. 

This same Société fostered the Festival 
Debussy, held in Salle des Agriculteurs, 
which was all too small for the Debussy- 
lovers. Le Quatuor Calvet opened with 
the String Quartet, Op. 112, an ex- 
quisitely delicate and sensitive piece of 
real Debussyism. Two groups of songs 
taken from “Le Promenoir des deux 
Amants” and “Les Chansons de Bilitis” 
were given by Magdeleine Greslé and 
M. Roger-Ducasse. These songs appear 
infrequently on programs and are cer- 
tainly worthy of study and performance. 
Of the “Chansons de Bilitis,” “La Flute 
de Pan” and “La Chevelure” were fine 
examples of Debussy’s’ enlightening 
weaving of the text into terms of music. 
Too much praise cannot be given Roger- 
Ducasse for the quality of his accom- 
paniment, which he played without copy. 
One felt the voice and piano were a duo, 
so ideally were they blended. 

First auditions of three works for two 
pianos which were found after Debussy’s 
death and have been published this year 
were played by Mme. Long, one of the 
instructors at the Conservatoire and M. 
Roger-Ducasse. Two excerpts were from 
the music to “Le Roi Lear,” a Fanfare 
and Berceuse. “Lindaraja” has an oft- 
recurring rhythm of a triplet followed 
by two eights, which is developed and 

















“THE LEPER’S FLUTE” HAS PREMIERE 


“Cornelis” (Dennis Noble) Plays the Fatal Instrument of the Vengeful Leper, While 
“Marie Van der Meer” (Sylvia Nelis) Looks on, Powerless to Save Him 


LASGOW, Oct. 29.—A new British 

opera, “The Leper’s Flute,” by Er- 
nest Bryson, with a libretto by Ian Col- 
vin, was given its premiére by the Brit- 
ish National Opera Company at the 
Theater Royal here. Interest was lent 
to the event by the fact that composer 
and librettists are both Scots. 

Mr. Bryson has written a fluent, 
rather Italianate score for the tragic 
story, which is based on a South African 
legend. The plot concerns the Pirate 
Prince of Malabar, a leper, who is the 
rival of Cornelis, a Dutch landowner, 
for the love of Juanita de Castro. The 


discarded Prince has his revenge by 
playing his flute as a mendicant in the 
public square, until he attracts Cornelis’ 
attention, and then presenting him with 
the fatal flute. The latter, playing it, 
succumbs to the dread disease. 

The opera has some genuine merits, 
though it does not give the impression 
of continuity in action or of musical 
unity. It was sung by a cast including 
Tudor Davies, Dennis Noble, Gladys 
Ancrum, Sylvia Nelis, Constance Taylor, 
Percy Heming, William Anderson and 
William Michael. The work was pre- 
pared musically and conducted by Clar- 
ence Raybould. 





Queen Wilhelmina Grants Pen- 
sion to Opera 


MSTERDAM, Oct. 30.—Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland has 
granted a subvention of 5000 flor- 
ins to the Co-Opera-tie, the Dutch 
operatic organization. The sum 
is equal in exchange to about 
$2,000. This organization is sched- 
uled to give, among its new pro- 
ductions this season, Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus.” 








presented in many guises. Mme. Long 
played “Pour les cing doigts” (d’ ‘apres 
Czerny), “Les Collines d’Anacapri” and 
“Masques.” Mme. Long’s _ rippling, 
clear-cut technic was ideal in the whim- 
sical piece for the five fingers; the soft 
song of the peasant of Italy sung in all 
its beauty in “les Collines d’Anacapri,” 
and the grotesque “Masques” was the 
playing of a virtuoso. 

Katharine Edson, American dancer, 
gave an interpretative dance program 
assisted by Gregoire Gourevitch, pianist. 
Miss Edson interpreted works of Bee- 
thoven, Skriabin, Debussy and an Ameri- 
ean “Indian” Suite of Harry Worthing- 
ton Loomis. 

The last of the three programs of 
Harold Bauer was devoted to Chopin. 
The same evening Madelaine de Val- 
malete gave a Chopin program, playing 
the Sonate, Op. 58, four ballades and 
ten etudes. 

Alexander Brailowsky made a tre- 
mendous success, appearing with the 
Concerts Colonne in two successive con- 
certs. On Saturday he played the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in D Minor and “Danse 
Macabre” of Liszt. The next day he 


played the Grieg A Minor Concerto and 
a group of Chopin and Liszt. His play- 
ing left nothing to be desired. 


“Le Roi David” of Honegger and 
“Miroir de Jésus” by the late André 
Caplet were given last week. A sense 
of deep spirituality permeates these 
works. The Honegger work improves 
with every hearing. The lines read by 
Jacques Copeau, which come between ali 
the musical numbers and are sometimes 
read to a supporting accompaniment 
either of voices or orchestra, are one of 
the greatest beauties of the performance. 
M. Copeau is going to America soon. 
It is to be hoped my countrymen may 
have the privilege of hearing him read 
this great work. He has always read it 
in France and seems as much a part of 
the performance as the score itself. 


A novelty in concert giving was the 
delightful recital of the Argentine artist, 
Ana §. de Cabrera, who gave a program 
of folk-lore, Argentine and South Amer- 
ican. She accompanied herself on the 
guitar. The numbers were veritable 
treasure stores for the searcher into folk- 
music. Most of them were collected 
and harmonized by Ana S. de Cabrera. 
She illustrated in song the various Ar- 
gentine and South American types of 
songs and dances, such as ‘“Vidala,” 
“Gato,” “Yaravi,”’ “Tonado,” “Zamba,” 
“Huaynu,” “Bailecito” (Bolivia), “Mod- 
inha” (Brazil) and “Chacarera.” The 
third part of the program was illus- 
trated with cinema views of the Argen- 
tine folk dances, with Mme. de Cabrera 
singing and playing the music in per- 
fect time to the steps of the dancers. 


One of the treats combining drama 
and music is the performance at the 
Odéon of “L’Arlésienne” with the music 
which Bizet composed as incidental to 
this tragic drama. We know it as two 
symphonic suites. In its original form, 
supporting the spoken words of the 
drama, it has a vital meaning. Many 
connecting phrases not in the symphonic 
suites are of great beauty. 


GERTRUDE Ross. 
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Plans 


Honor Gevaert 


RUSSELS, Nov. 1—A monu- 

ment to the Flemish composer, 
Francois Auguste Gevaert, has 
been ordered by the Belgium Royal 
Commission from the architect, J. 
Hendrikx. The memorial will be 
erected before the Conservatoire 
here. It will be of granite and 
sandstone. Gevaert, who died in 
1908, is remembered particularly 
for his beautiful vocal music, but 
he was the composer of numerous 
operas and. other large-scale 
works, and directed the Conserva- 
toire here for a number of years. 


Brussels Monument to 
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London Orchestras Scent 
New Competition in Idea 
of Broadcasting Concerts 


| Bh gecesi: Oct. 30.—The orchestral sea- 
son has as its feature the new broad- 


cast series. Meanwhile the regular 


winter programs of London’s chief 
ensembles have been resumed. The Lon- 
don Symphony, under Albert Coates, on 
Oct. 18 gave its first program—a rather 
conventional compound. Walter Giese- 
king was the soloist in Schumann’s A 
Minor Piano Concerto, giving a glowing 
performance. The concert brought a 


novelty in Albert Coates’ “Suite An- 
cienne,” which inclines to sentiment. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony was 
beautifully played. The same orchestra 
presented Marcel Dupré as a soloist in 
other programs. 

The British Broadcasting Company’s 
orchestral concerts have been launched 
at the Albert Hall, with a great deal of 
controversy resulting. The plan is in 
many ways a laudable one, but it in- 
volves the entrance of a new ensemble 
into London’s musical life, and the old 
ones are not too well patronized. The 
opening performance was not especially 
good, but there was a very high type 
of music presented, Brahms and Handel 
standing out. The second concert, under 
Mr. Coates, brought the “Enigma” 
Variations. The company launched also 
its series of chamber music events, giv- 
ing novelties by Dohnanyi, Kodaly and 
Molnar. 

A new venture is the series of six 
period concerts being arranged by the 
Nonesuch Press, which recently opened 
with a Bach and Handel list given by 
soloists. 

The pianists have been especially no- 
table in recent weeks. Myra Hess 
played with her usual taste and technic 
in Wigmore Hall on Oct. 16, excelling 
in a Brahms Sonata and works of Bach. 
The house was filled. 

Walter Gieseking gave his only recital 
of the autumn in the Grotrian Hall, giv- 
ing as a novelty a Sonatina by Casella, 
which, though written only a few years 
ago, sounds somewhat outmoded. His 
Debussy playing was again consummate. 
Harold Samuel gave a superb Bach reci- 
tal at Aeolian Hall. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, assisted by an 
American pianist, Lyell Barbour, and a 
violinist, Solloway, gave a program with 
her inimitable appeal in the Albert Hall. 

Jacques Thibaud was associated in a 
recent recital with Harold Craxton and 
Mr. Nachez, playing the Mozart Con- 
certo in G with much skill. 

The Royal Choral Society gave 
“Elijah” before a huge audience at the 
Albert Hall. Florence Austral, Edna 
Thornton, Frank Webster and Howard 
Fry were the excellent soloists. Albert 
Coates conducted with thrilling effect. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, with John 
Amadio, flutist, and Martha Baird, pi- 
anist, was heard in a Mozart Concerto 


for these instruments in a recent re- 
cital. Her playing was tasteful and 
facile. 





Rome.—Arrigo Pedrollo has completed 
1 new opera, “Rosamuade.” The work 
is based on a poem by Swinburne. 


Prokofieff's Bizarre “Love for Three Oranges” 
Among Novel Features of Berlin's Musical Fall 





ERLIN, Oct. 30.—The operatic hori- 

zon has been widened this month by 
the production by the State Opera for 
the first time in Germany of Prokofieff’s 
“Love for the Three Oranges.” This ex- 
tremely bizarre and capricious work, 
given in America several years ago by 
the Chicago Opera, did not have a very 
cordial reception here, though the audi- 
ence at the premiére called for the com- 
poser and the conductor, Leo Blech, and 
gave them an ovation, 

In the first place, the text-book is too 
fantastic for national appreciation. It 
was translated into rather halting Ger- 
man by Vera Miller. The story is based 
on the Gozzi fable of the Prince whose 
melancholy could not be cured by all the 
sages in the kingdom, until a malicious 
sorceress took a grotesque tumbie in his 
presence. As a penalty he was cursed 
with an inordinate love for three or- 
anges. Out of these, when they are 
found in the desert, come three Prin- 
cesses. Two die and the third becomes 
the Prince’s bride. There is much more 
of fantasy. 

The stage 


pictures, as designed by 


Aravantinos, particularly the desert 
scene, were most effective. 
The music of Prokofieff impressed 


“Euryanthe” Revived by Bruno Walter at Municipal -Opera— 


Richard Strauss 
Concert of His 


Conducts “Salome” and Leads Orchestral 
Works — Battistini on “Farewell” Tour 


Among Recitalists of Recent Weeks 





designed by Praetorius, and the har- 
monious colors, particularly in the first 
act, were of much beauty. 

The last few days have been very 
much under the influence of Richard 
Strauss. The composer led his “Salome” 
at the State Opera—a magisterial per- 
formance marked by no outstanding ar- 
tistry in any of the singers. The first 
of his appearances as symphonic con- 
ductor was given with the orchestra of 


the State Opera in the house on the 
Platz der Republik. The evening was 
given over to the tone poem, “Thus 


Spake Zarathustra,” and the “Alpine” 
Symphony. The readings were marked 
by the towering leadership of this mu- 
sician, though his baton style is marked 
more and more by a short-clipped man- 
ner. 

Mattia Battistini, the sixty-nine-year- 
old Italian baritone, in what is an- 
nounced as his “farewell” tour, gave a 


recital in his inimitably beautiful style 


He 


in the Philharmonic Hall. sang 
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Desert Scene from “The Love for the Three Oranges” at the Berlin State Opera. The 
“Prince” Is Shown in the Center Foreground, While the “Three I rincesses” Appear 
from the Magic Oranges When These Are Opened by “Traffaldino 


Berlin audiences as monotonous, for all 
its mastery of a witty type of burlesque 
writing, in which impish dissonance is 
the chief feature. The thematic contest 
is strikingly slender, about the only ma- 
terial of substance being the rather 
hackneyed March. The love duet of the 
Prince and the Princess was the most 
appealing passage in the work. 

Leo Blech succeeded remarkably well 
in guiding the work over all danger- 
places. Everything emerged in a light 
and playful spirit. The artists gave 
their most conscientious efforts but no 
one figure stood out. 


“Euryanthe” Revived 


Meanwhile, the Municipal Opera again 
made a better stroke musically by reviv- 
ing Weber’s “Euryanthe,” under Bruno 
Walter’s leadership. Interest was lent 
to this production by the fact that Maria 


Miiller, of the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York, sang the title réle. She re- 


ceived many recalls for her beautiful 
singing and charming stage presence. 
The other artists were Carl Oehmann 
as Adolar; Emil Schipper as Lysiart; 
Alexander Kipnis as the King; and 
Maria Schulz-Dornburg took the part of 
Eglantine at the last moment, replacing 
Maria Olcezewska, who was indisposed. 
The care with which Walter had pre- 
pared this work both musically and 
dramatically made for a very impres- 
sive performance. The chorus sang ex- 
cellently. The stage decorations were 


arias from “The Barber of Seville,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Favorita” and Rubinstein’s 
“Nero,” and excelled in old Italian num- 
His vocal art promises soon to be 
only a tradition, and great was the re- 
gret of his auditors, who thronged the 
hall and stage. 


bers. 


Other Concert Events 


Arthur Schnabel was the soloist at 
the first concert of the Berlin Symphony, 
under Emil Bohnke, playing the Weber 
“Konzertstiick” and Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in G. 


In another concert this orchestra 
gave a new Divertimento by Adolf 
Busch—scholarly but thin music. 


Alexander Kipnis gave a song recital 


recently, including arias from Italian 
operas and songs of Wolf and others, 
his glowing tones winning great ap- 
plause. 


A return engagement of Edna Thomas, 
American singer of Negro songs, from 
Louisiana, proved quite an event of en- 
thusiasm. Frederic Lamond, pianist, 
was féted in a recent Sunday morning 


concert. 

A novel concert was that given by 
the Friends of Old Time Music, a fea- 
ture being the playing of pieces by 


Couperin and others by Alice Ehlers on 
the cembalo. 

Again the piano mastery Moriz 
Rosenthal was demonstrated bril- 
liant program of Beethoven and Liszt. 

The Kittel Choir, assisted by the Po- 


ot 
in 2 


lice Orchestra, and soloists including 
Walter Kirchhoff, tenor, gave Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabaeus” recently. 

Considerable interest was stirred in 
the debut here of Argentina, the dancer, 
who gave several of her inimitable pro- 
grams. Yvette Guilbert returned, too, to 
give old chansons in the style peculiar 
to herself—in which miming played a 
masterly part. 

Harriet Eells, a singer from America, 
gave a wide selection of songs, with 
Michael Raucheisen at the piano. She 
gave effective versions of the more soul- 
ful numbers, though a trifle lacking in 
temperament. 

Strauss led a fine performance of his 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” at the State Opera. 
He gave local hearers another oppor- 
tunity to see his opera “Intermezzo,” 
which does not impress so highly as the 
other works, because of its rather anec- 
dotal nature. 

A higher plane was reached in two 
Wagnerian works which Strauss con- 
ducted. “Tristan und Isolde” had a 
beautiful orchestral performance, and 
the cast, including such fine singers as 
Frida Leider, Karin Branzell and Fried- 
rich Schorr gave good interpretations. 
The performance of “Lohengrin” was 
distinguished by the beautiful singing of 
Maria Miiller as Elsa, Mme. Branzell as 
Ortrud and Joseph Schwarz as Telra- 
mund. Michael Bohnen, the King 
Henry, was not at his best, owing to 
indisposition. 

Following the performance of 
“Ariadne,” the composer was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the State 
Opera at the Hotel Adlon. Many artists 
and other notables were present. 

Walter Kirchhoff, of the State Opera 
sang Siegfried in “Gétterdimmerung” 
recently at the Grosses Schauspielhaus. 
He expects to sail for America on Dec. 
13. Mr. Kirchhoff has a five-year con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York. 

Klemperer Conducts 

Otto Klemperer led the Philharmonic 

recently in an excellent concert, with 


Walter Gieseking as piano soloist. The 
playing of the “Eroica” Symphony was 


of much interest. The conductor pre- 
sented an innovation in the doubling of 
the brasses. The pianist gave Bee- 


thoven’s Concerto in G with taste and 
fine command of nuance. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm Furtwangler has 
led two more concerts with the Phil- 
harmonic. The second event in the 
series brought a hearing to Honneger’s 
“Chant de Joie’”—which impressed local 
hearers as rather a compound in its 
musical styles—and the _ saccharine 
“Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo, played 
finely by Jacques Thibaud. In the third 
concert one heard Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony, a type of work in which the 
conductor is much at home; and Liszt’s 
Concerto.in A, played with elegant vir- 
tuosity by Vladimir Horowitz. 

Sigrid Onegin ranked high among re- 
cent recitalists. 

Two American pianists have been 
heard in recent days. Dorsey Whitting- 
ton gave Romantic works, succeeding 
best in passages of technical brilliance. 
Lyell Barbour played Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms and modern Spanish works with 
facility. 

Herbert Swing, American baritone, 
gave his first concert of this season in 
the Singakademie to a well-filled house. 

Dusolina Giannini gave her second 
Berlin concert of this season in the Bee- 
thovensaal. Her program consisted of 
songs by Beethoven, Schumann, Gret- 
chaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Gounod, and of Italian folk-songs. 
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Harpists Serve Instrument Best by 
Preserving Its Individual Character 





Modern Composers Have Recognized That Harp Has Nature 
of Its Own and Have Thus Written Music for 
It That Cannot Be Adapted to Any Other 
Instrument, Says Marie Miller 


HETHER discoursing over the tea- 

cups oF illustrating her remarks at 
the harp, Marie Miller has the rare fac- 
ulty of illuminating the ordinarily dry 
subject of technic. Perhaps it is because 
she has just returned from Europe 
where, with extensive traveling and in- 
dulging her fondness for collecting 
objets d’art, she spent a summer of ar- 
tistic recreation. (During the summer in 
Paris, a bas-relief by the noted sculp- 
tress, Eloise Edwards, was made of Miss 
Miller.) Or perhaps it is a natural re- 
sult of her vast knowledge of the me- 
chanics, literature and traditions of the 
instrument, plus an enthusiastic inquisi- 
tiveness as to its development, plus a 
very high degree of personal charm and 
a happy gift of expression. 

Searching for reasons is _ futile, 
though, when the fact remains that Miss 
Miller—slight but with the quick step of 
one who is absorbed in a subject—goes 
to her harp, leans it back in her arms 
as one would a favorite pet, and begins 
to play with an expressiveness that is 
not usually associated with music most 
commonly heard on the patriarch of the 
instrumental family. 

A Bach Solfegietto finished — or a 
zephyr-like “Will o’ the Wisp”—Miss 
Miller releases her harp, turns and says: 

“That is music that is ideally suited 
to the harp. And it is well that harpists 
should remember that, as with any in- 
strument, they do themselves and the art 
of harp playing an injustice when they 
go beyond the field and try to give their 
public music that is not characteristic of 
the instrument. 

“Fortunately, that is an error that is 
less often met with now, simply because 
so many of the modern composers have 
begun to realize the harp’s possibilities 
and are writing music expressly for it. 
The literature has made considerable 
growth in the last ten years or more, and 
this is one of the reasons why the harp’s 
popularity has so greatly increased. 

“The creation of good music for the 
harp would not have been possible, of 








Van Emden Sings Unfamiliar Songs in 
Curtis Faculty Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—Harriet Van 
Emden, soprano, a new member of the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute, gave the 
first of a series of five recitals planned 
by faculty members recently. Her 
program included a number of novel 
and interesting things. From manu- 
script was sung a group of three songs 
by Paul Verlaine to music by Rudolf 

engelberg, cousin of the noted con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
Five folk-songs from Greek sources, set 
by Maurice Ravel, also had novelty. 
Five rarely given Schubert lieder were 
another interesting group. W. R. M. 





course, had not harp makers perfected 
the mechanism and harpists improved 
the playing technic. Fortunately, there 
has been commensurate development in 
both of these phases. The result has 
been the manufacture of instruments 
capable of sonorous, sustained tone, and 














Marie Miller 


the invention of new effects for the harp, 
most of which cannot be obtained on any 
other instrument. 

“The popularity of harp recitals has 
made great gains in the last few years, 
largely because of these circumstances. 
And the numerical increase in harp 
students has been a logical consequence 

“There is a variety of evidence to in- 
dicate this progress. The first is, of 
course, the greatly augmented classes of 
harp teachers. Another is the recog- 
nition being given to harp study by a 
number of colleges and universities, of 
which the University of Kansas is an 
outstanding example. Still another is 
interest found everywhere in the estab- 
lishment of branches of the National As- 
sociation of Harpists. For example, at 
Louisville, Ky., there is a large and ac- 
tive branch which is only a year old, 
and it is due to the energy of this branch 
that the next convention of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Louisville. 

“The National Association, naturally, 
is particularly concerned with what 
composers are contributing for the harp. 
It has, consequently, offered a prize of 
$1000 for a harp composition. The con- 
test will close at the end of the year, 
and it is open to composers of all na- 
tionalities.” 

Miss Miller has made efforts of her 
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ROSEVELT 


American Soprano 


“A voice of rare beauty under remarkable con- 
In the varied types of songs which Miss 
Rosevelt rendered, it came forth with limpid 
clearness and a steady flow, reflecting all the 
lights and shadows of the music. It is pleasant to 
find such quality and warmth of tone in the lower 
register of a voice that also responds to the 
demands of florid colorature.” 


For Open Dates Apply 


Walter Anderson, Inc., 5 Columbus Circle, New York City 


—New Rochelle Evening Standard 
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own to extend the literature of the harp 
by transcribing for it works that suit 
it. The University of Kansas is using 
two of these—a “Melody” and “Petite 
Etude” by Schumann, which are two of 
a set including the Chopin C Minor Pre- 
lude and “Chanson de Guillet-Martin.” 
Miss Miller has entire charge of the 
harp department at the Institute of 
Musical Art, Dr. Frank Damrosch, di- 
rector, and a large class of private pu- 
pils. She will make several appearances 
in New York and tour throughout the 
South and East during the coming sea- 
son. Two of her students, very gifted 
girls to whom she has awarded scholar- 
ships, will be heard at the Studio Guild 
in January in a two-harp recital. 
STUART MIMs. 





TRIO COMMENCES SERIES 





Les Angeles Ensemble Proves That 
Community Likes Chamber Music 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 13.—The Los An- 
geles Trio gave the first in its series 
of six subscription concerts in the mu- 
sic room of the Hotel Biltmore recently, 
and demonstrated that music in its 
purest estate has found many devotees 
in the community. The program was 
not only a triumph for the ensemble as 
a whole, but a testimony to the faith 
and devotion of May MacDonald Hope 
as the founder and guide of this or- 
ganization in the decade of its existence. 
Inaugurating the eleventh season of the 
Trio, Miss Hope has two sensitive and 
highly trained musicians as her asso- 
ciates, Ilya Bronson, who continues as 
the ‘cellist, and David Cracov, who has 
succeeded Sylvain Noack as violinist. 

Two numbers were given their first 
hearing in Los Angeles, Brahms’ Trio 
in C, Op. 87, and Gretchaninoff’s Trio 
in C Minor, Op. 38, Mozart’s Trio, 
Kochel No. 548, holding the center of 
the program. 

The work of the musicians was of 
outstanding merit throughout, charac- 
terized by unanimity of purpose, artistic 
ideals and a fine technical balance. 
Rhythmical and dynamic effects were 
particularly good. 

Hat DAVIDSON CRAIN. 
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HERTZ MEN REPEAT 
VIVID ‘HERO’S LIFE’ 


Coast Recital Series Is Opened 
by Graveure and 


Treharne 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 13.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave the following 
program at the second pair of symphony 
concerts in the Curran Theater on Oct. 
29 and 31: 

“Eroica” Symphony.......... Beethoven 

“Ein Heldenleben”...... Richard Strauss 

It was the second San Francisco per- 
formance of the Strauss work. Many 
who heard its first presentation last 
April in the Civic Auditorium welcomed 
the opportunity of hearing it in the 
closer confines of the theater. It was 
finely played. The audience was most 
enthusiastic, and accorded Mr. Hertz and 
the augmented orchestra an ovation. 

The Symphony was beautifully played. 
Though it was cordially received, the 
audience seemed to save its enthusiasm 
for the newer work. 

Selby Oppenheimer’s Artists’ Series 
opened auspiciously with a recital by 
Louis Graveure and Bryceson Treharne. 
Mr. Graveure gave songs by Schubert, 
Strauss, Storace, Purcell, Leveridge, 
Handel, Paisiello, Monteverdi, Gluck, 
Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky and Treharne. 
A superb artist, Mr. Graveure was at 
his best in Gluck’s “O del mio dolce 
ardor.” 

Mr. Treharne contributed a solo group 
of Brahms, Scarlatti, and Grainger se- 
lections. His accompaniments were ad- 
mirable. The audience was both larg: 
and appreciative. 








Wolsky Joins San Francisco Faculty 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 13.—The San 
Francisco Conservatory announces the 
engagement of Mr. Wolsky, a Hubay 
pupil, to assist Robert Pollak in the vio- 
lin department. J. Koharich, who was 
originally announced for this position, 
found it impossible to accept because of 
his duties with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and his out-of-town classes. 

M. M. F. 
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n the enthusiastic interest of the boy 
at the very outset has always been one 
teaching. 
Leading educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the youngsters 
in their own way with the aid 
of that universal musical instrument—the Har- 
After they have become proficient on 
this instrument they will take naturally and en- 
to the study of the piano, violin 


A Hohner Harmonica for the boy or girl 
With the newly 
perfected Chromatic Harmonica they can play 
It is not a toy, 
but a real musical instrument which will pro- 
mote self-expression, rhythm, and accuracy, 
and lay the foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by 
such prominent group educators as— H O H N KE R 
Dykema, Prof. School Music, Colum- 
Milwaukee 


W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster Grove, Mo. 
Hudd, Principal Mozart School, Chi- 


Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High School, 


Edward Randall Maguire, Principal Junior High 


W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Community 
High School, Alton, Illinois 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director Public School Music, 


Walter H. Aiken. Director Public School Music, 








FREE BOOK OF | 
INSTRUCTION | 


This interesting and helpful 
booklet comprises 16 pages 
of simple instruction illus- 
trated with charts and pic- 
tures, and includes _ six 
popular musical selections 
arranged for harmonica and 
piano. Copies in any quan- 
tity will be supplied upon 
request. 
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New York's Concerts and Recitals 
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German and Italian sources, including 
“Come and Trip It” and “Ask if Yon 
Damask Rose” by Handel, “There’s Not 
a Swain” by Purcell, “She Never Told 
Her Love” by Haydn, “Aufenthalt” and 
“Der Jiingling an der Quelle” by Schu- 
bert, ‘“‘Allerseelen,” by Strauss, and 
others by Franz, Rubinstein and Schu- 
mann. If in his last group Mr. Rogers 
included some American songs that 
seemed considerably below the rank of 
others on his list, it must be said that he 
has the artistry to make “O that we two 
were Maying” by Nevin and “Moon- 
Marketing” by Powell Weaver appear to 
have more substance than is really there. 
The printed list ended with “Clown’s 
Serenade,” by Mr. Luckstone, a song in 
which are well blended the traditionally 
pathetic and humorous aspects of a 
clown in love. It was given by singer 
and composer with a keen sense of the 
dramatic situation. The concert was 
prolonged with encores. S. M. 


Bucciantini in Italian Program 


Alina Bucciantini, Italian soprano, 
who gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 14, de- 
voted almost her entire program to 
songs in her native tongue, a wise deci- 
sion as she has the Italian gift of crisp 
diction that has no limitations as to 
speed. That was well exemplified in 
“Cicirinella,’ a Neapolitan folk-song 
that, for a helter-skelter of words, can 
keep pace with “Largo al Factotum.” 

The chief point of interest on the pro- 
gram was Liu’s aria from “Turandot,” 
“Tu che di gel sei cinta,” was a good 
vehicle to display the general features 
of her voice—a light soprano, with con- 
siderable flexibility, and of more scin- 
tillant color in the upper middle register 
than in the topmost notes. “In Quelle 
trine morbide”’ from “Manon Lescaut” 
followed in a somewhat more dramatic 
vein, and further suggested the singer’s 
feeling for warm-blooded climaxes. 

Three songs by Respighi—‘“Venitelo a 
vedere,” “Nebbie” and “Scherzo’—pre- 
sented other moods, “Scherzo” being 
particularly suited to the lightness of 
her style. The audience demanded a 
repetition. 

Rudolph Gruen played accompani- 
ments that were well matched with the 
performance of Mme. Bucciantini. 


Laboranti and d’ Amico 


Amelia Laboranti, lyric soprano, and 
Nicola d’Amico, tenor, were heard in 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
14. Mr. d’Amico began the program with 
“The Princess” by Grieg and “Spring’s 
Blue Eyes” by Rubinstein. Later he 
sang other groups in which were in- 
cluded songs by Schubert, De Crescenzo 
and Curci, in all of which he showed 
artistic fervor. He had ample oppor- 
tunity to exercise his poetic sense in “E 
lucevan le stelle’ from “Tosca.” 

Miss Laboranti, in “Mi chiamano 
Mimi” from “Bohéme,” displayed a voice 
of pleasing lightness, which was further 
shown in three Eighteenth Century 
“Bergerettes” harmonized by Weckerlin. 
Later groups by her offered “My Lovely 
Celia,” by Monro, “Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces,” by Young, and other 
songs by Logan, Gounod and Valverde. 

Both singers were most enthusiasti- 
cally encouraged by an audience that 
filled the hall, and they brought their 
program to a fitting climax by conc!lud- 
ing with the duet from the first act of 
“Carmen.” 

They had the eager assistance of Gen- 
naro M. Curci as accompanist. 

M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
were heard in a two-piano concert in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 14, 
theirs being a not unwelcome addition 
to the number of such events. The pro- 
gram centered around a Suite which a 
parenthesis chronicled as being founded 
on old Irish melodies, by Mrs. H. H. A. 
jeach. This the Hugheses played par- 
ticularly well, albeit it was not either 





heaven-storming inspiration or espe- 
cially adept writing. 

The Op. 15, Suite of Arensky, was 
nicely done, without, possibly, straining 
the coloring possibilities of the work. 
At the same time it was sensitive and 
comprehensive playing and the Valse 
was deservedly repeated in response to 
clamant request. Two works of about 
equal musical value, Saint-Saéns’ Bee- 
thoven Variations and Liszt’s Concerto 
Pathétique, gave Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
opportunities for brilliant display. 


- 


Paul Robeson Sings 


Three parts Negro Spirituals to one 
part Negro Folk-songs was the concoc- 
tion served by Paul Robeson, baritone, 
and Lawrence Brown, pianist and ar- 
ranger of more than half the list, to 
satisfy the appetites of an audience in 
the Comedy Theater on the evening of 
Nov. 14. If Mr. Robeson’s efforts 
brought no intoxicating ecstasy, there 
was much in his entertainment that was 
pleasing. All of it bore the mark of sin- 
cerity and parts of it were distinguished 
by vocal competence if not by ravishing 
beauty of tone or particularly impres- 
sive delineation of mood. 

Among the Spirituals were “Go Down 
Moses,” “On Ma Journey,” “Hear de 
Lambs a’Cryin’,” “Were You There?” 
“Steal Away,” “Ezekiel Saw de Wheel,” 
and others. The Folk-songs included 
“Water Boy,” “Dere’s No Hidin’ Place,” 
“Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Chile” and “Little David.” Arrange- 
ments, in addition to those of Mr. 
Brown, who was discriminating at the 
piano, were by H. T. Burleigh, Edward 
Boatner, Avery Robinson. The hearers 
were many and enthusiastic. H. S. 





L. E. Behymer Celebrates Birthday 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 13—L. E. Beh- 
ymer, impresario, celebrated his sixty- 
sixth birthday with a dinner party at 
his home, attended by members of his 
family and intimate friends. The event 
also marked the first week’s anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Behymer’s youngest 
grandchild, Barbara Lee, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Behymer. Mr. 
Behymer received messages of congratu- 
lation from points as far distant as 
India, Odessa, Capetown, Australia and 
New Zealand, including one from Morris 
Gest, stating that Max Reinhardt wil! 
arrive next month to superintend the 
presentation of “The Miracle,” which 
will come to the Shrine Auditorium in 


~ 


January. H. D. C. 





Williamson Will Address Guilmant 
School Students 


John Finley Williamson, founder and 
conductor of the Dayton Westminster 
Choir, will lecture on Wednesday, Nov. 
24, at 2 o’clock before the students of 
the Guilmant Organ School, 7 West 
Eleventh Street, at the invitation of Dr. 
William C. Carl. His subject will be 
“Conducting,” and he will speak with 
particular reference to the methods used 
in the Westminster Choir School. 


“PIED PIPER” GIVEN FOR 
MUSIC IN HOSPITALS FUND 


Browning’s Poem, Used in Operetta, 
Given Three Performances in 
Mecca Auditorium 


“The Pied Piper,” described as a 
musical extravaganza, the book by J. 
Francis Smith, the music by Mr. Smith, 
with incidental numbers by other com- 
posers, was given three performances 
Friday evening and Saturday afternoon 
and evening, Nov. 12 and 13, in Mecca 
Auditorium for the benefit of the Na- 
tional Association for Music in Hospi- 
tals. The text, with the exception of the 
happy ending, was based on Browning’s 
story, but the rats were there and the 
mayor and the town crier and the hosts 
of village children and a very wonder- 
ful piper, all given very pleasant tunes 
to sing, dances to dance, marches to 
march, in the traditional operetta man- 
ner. 

Charles Massinger, tenor, was the 
Piper, Charles E. Galagher the Mayor, 
Helen Shipman Lena and Elfe, Roy E. 
Johnson the Town Crier and Claire 
Brookhurst Gertrude. John W. Rehauser 
conducted. Other parts were ably taken 
by James Garvin, Richard Sorkin, Rose 
Caiccio, Edna Jacoby, Marie Goucher, 
Laurence Ekberg, Joseph Garinstein, 
Augustus Post, W. E. F. Smith, Alfred 
Brunocci, Frank Culver, G. M. Charlian, 
Ellerbe Wood, Ralph Leigh, Charles 
Dremmack, Ron Portman, Carrie Doug- 
las, Elizabeth Bithell, Blanche Haas, 
Stanley Bigman, George Brady, Helen 
Shipman, Sylvia Manning, Margaret 
Oatman, Evelyn Field, Stella Gilbert, 
Ethel Kramer, Dorothy Lathrop, Rose 
Chrystal, Celia Rauch, Bertha L. Wells, 
Edmund B. Child, Mabel J. Ross, J. 
Francis Smith, Eleanor Pennell, John 
W. Ansell, Philip L. Miller, Mildred 
Rose, Eleanor Birnbaum, Elizabeth Pan- 
ken, Muriel Salge, Sidonia Shapiro, 
Mary Park, Bryce Park, Catherine and 
Ethel Dory, Dorothy Jeanne Hemenway, 
Susan Pankin, Jenny Gondor and Be- 
atrice Rosenbaum. 





Charlotte Lund Gives “Turandot” 


Anticipating the Metropolitan pre- 
miére by two days, Charlotte Lund 
gave a lecture-recital on Puccini’s “Tu- 
randot,” on Nov. 14, in the Princess The- 
ater. Mme. Lund sang the soprano 
roles, these of Turandot and the martyr 
slave girl, Liu, while Samuel Ljiung- 
kvist, tenor, and N. Val Pavey, baritone, 
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who also accompanies her on the piano, 
were heard in the male réles. Mme. Lund 
opened her recital with a description 
of the great violet city where the open- 
ing action of the opera takes place, and 
as she gradually unfolded the story of 
the Princess and the three enigmas, she 
and her associates sang the important 
arias. Mr. Ljungkvist appeared in the 
réle of the unknown Prince, Calaf. This 
enjoyable event was most cordially ap- 
plauded. 





Boris Lang’s Pupils Heard in Recital 


Seven pupils of Boris Lang gave a 
recital Saturday evening, Nov. 13, in the 
Town Hall. Each played a group and 
then for the finale Mr. Lang played 
Rachmaninoff’s Fantasie for two pianos 
with Louise Mayer, who gave every evi- 
dence of being the star pupil. Tamara 
Gorlanova opened the program with 
Liszt’s “Canzonetta del Savator Rosa” 
and Weber’s Rondo in E Flat. Jean 
Dawson played Liszt’s “Love Dream” 
and Moszkowski’s Valse Brillante. Rose 
Peisch proved her mettle with Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor; Ida Kreshef- 
sky hers with Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
Op. 2. Florence Danziger played Grieg’s 
Ballade. Edward Galanin played Cho- 
pin’s Mazurka in C Sharp Minor and the 
Polonaise in the same key. Miss Mayer 
had a group to herself in addition to the 
Rachmaninoff Fantasie and played Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne in D Flat and the Bal- 
lade in A Flat. Mr. Lang has a very tal- 
ented array of pupils, several of whom 
presumably will not remain in the pupil 
class much longer. As a group they 
showed evidences of very careful prepa- 
ration, a minute care for detail and con- 
siderable polish. Most satisfactory was 
Mr. Lang’s share of the concluding fan- 
tasy. A 


Ae 





Carmela Ponselle Scores as Soloist With 
Syracuse Symphony 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, scored a per- 
sonal success on Nov. / as soloist with 
the Syracuse Symphony. Miss Ponselle 
proved herself a most intelligent and 
artistic singer, well equipped, with 
resonance and qualities of adjustment 
suited to even the State Armory. Miss 
Ponselle gave the “O Mio Fernando” 
aria from “La Favorita’” and “Voi lo 
Sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
bringing dramatic intensity and admir- 
able color to these numbers. In her 
encores, which included “O Sole Mio,” 
Miss Ponselle was accompanied ably by 


Goldie Andrews Snyder. 
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TWO 1926 OPINIONS— 


The PERSINGER STRING QUARTET 


(Formerly the San Francisco Chamber Music Society ) 


“To speak of perfection of ensemble is to use a phrase too often and too easily written to describe 
something which beside last evening's performance is only an approximation. 
performance of a single unit, realized by four individuals.’ 


7 





“One of the finest bits of quartet playing heard in Philadelphia for many years. 


~Boston Transcript. 


Here it was the perfect 


The musical 











conception was superb and the execution perfect.” 


Address: George W. MacLellan, Lobero Theater, Santa Barbara, California 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Lazar Samoiloff Outlines His Schedule 





A Successful Summer 


in the West 


—“ Highest” Soprano 


Discovered in Portland — Suggests That Vocal Teachers 
Open Their Studio Doors to Public 


TMM 


F you were rustling through your 

Carnegie Hall program last week, the 
chances are that you came upon the 
name of Lazar S. Samoiloff, teacher of 
singing, set off in a little box advertise- 
ment. It is an unusual advertisement, 
one worthy of mention—to the effect 
that Mr. Samoiloff’s teaching time is 
filled, just that, and you are left to draw 
the obvious conclusions. 


Mr. Samoiloff is one of the few profes- 
sional people wise enough to let his 
achievements speak for him. Get him to 
outline his last summer’s schedule for 
you: 

A Summer's Activities 

“In May last year I was invited by 
David Campbell, director of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory in Portland, and 
president of the Oregon Music Teachers’ 
Association, to speak on music in gen- 
eral before the musical convention held 
in Roseburg, Oregon. There I met so 
many delightful pupils and various 
teachers who were eager to learn more 
of their art that, as a result of their 
persuading I held a master class in Port- 
land at the closing of the summer Mas- 
ter School in San Francisco. 

“For the past three years California 
has been the home of the Master School 
of Musical Arts, of which I am the di- 
rector with Alice Seckels as my man- 
ager. This season twelve weeks were 
spent in San Francisco and I had such 
teachers as Germaine Schnitzer, L. Stoy- 
ovsky, Emil Polak, Annie Louise David, 
the harpist, and Mr. Kostelanetz, my 
very able coach, associated with me. It 
was my great pleasure to have two of 
my pupils, Eva Atkinson, contralto, and 
John Uppman, baritone, selected by Gae- 
tano Merola to sing in an opera concert 
with orchestra in the auditorium before 
a capacity house of 7500 people and 
again with the De Feo Opera Company. 

“At the close of those interesting 
weeks spent in San Francisco I kept my 
promise to go to Portland, Ore., but not 
before visiting my onetime pupil, Mrs. 
Voye, who is now using her teacher’s 
course to good advantage in the little 
city of Klamath Falls. My two days 
there were occupied mostly in giving les- 
sons to Mrs. Voye’s pupils and I was 
only sorry that time was pressing but 
Portland students were awaiting my ar- 
rival which necessitated my hurrying on. 
Having as my manager, Ruth Creed, 
the able secretary of Ellison-White Con- 
servatory, I gave some 200 lessons in the 
ten days. Thus began my activities in 
the Northwest. 


A Portland Discovery 


“Among the unusual voices that were 
brought to my attention was that of a 
young girl, Irlene Athey. She has a most 
extraordinary voice, perhaps the high- 
est in the world. I was surprised and 
delighted when she sang with ease to an 
F Sharp, thrilled at her G, but when she 
reached an A flat with the ease of the 
G my heart almost stopped beating. But 
like most of the talented people, her les- 
sons have been hampered by the lack of 
that necessary ‘root of all evil.’ Being 
acquainted with the various editors of 
the newspapers, I went to them with 
hopes that they would assist me in help- 
ing this talent to be developed. They 
were very generous and gave me space 
in their papers through which she has 
been given benefits, concerts and engage- 
ments at the various theaters. Now if 
all goes well I shall soon have the privi- 
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lege of developing her extraordinary 
voice. 

“Next summer will find me back in 
San Francisco and Portland where, Miss 
Creed writes me, already forty pupils 
have registered for the five weeks course. 





Lazar Samoiloff 


This year I shall also include Seattle on 
my itinerary. 

“On my return home from the coast I 
had barely time to greet my family. I 
arrived about nine-thirty and at eleven- 
thirty I gave the first lesson of my win- 
ter season. There were Julia Claussen 
and He'en Stanley both anxious for help 
for their concert programs. Bianca 
Saroya, Gladys Axman, Consuelo Esco- 
bar, Dimitri Onofrei were all here with 
the San Carlo Opera Company and wait- 
ing to work with me, as were Gladys St. 
John, R. Minton and many others. 

“This season some of my advanced 
pupils will broadcast every second week 
from the Hotel Roosevelt radio station 
WRNY as they did last year. Others 
will appear in recitals such as are held 
at the De Witt Clinton High School, to 
accustom them to appear before the pub- 
lic. 

“A novel feature this season will be 
my classes open to the public, probably 
at Steinway Hall. I experimented with 
this in San Francisco the last three sum- 
mers and it proved such a success with 
the people who taught, those who wanted 
to know my methods of teaching and 
those who wished to study that I decided 
to give the people of New York this 
same opportunity. I sing myself at these 
classes to show them how to turn each 
little phrase. I teach them how to walk, 
to carry themselves and all those little 
subtleties, also the fine points of ensem- 
ble singing. The public up to this time 
has heard only the finished results but it 
is now more anxious for the knowledge 
of how these results are obtained. The 
day is here when a vocal teacher’s 
methods of instruction must be as open 
as the great universities or any factory 
that manufactures a public utility.” 


COLUMBIA, MO., SEASON 
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Sings at University—Winter’s 
List Has Many Attractions 

COLUMBIA, Mo., Nov. a Me- 
lius opened on Oct. 27 the course of con- 
certs given this season in the University 
Auditorium under the direction of James 
T. Quarles, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Missouri. 

Rudolph Ganz will give a piano recital 
on Dec. 1; the University Chorus will 
present a Christmas program on Dec. 15; 
Francis Macmillen will be heard in re- 
cital on Feb. 9; the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony will give a concert on the after- 
noon of April 25, and on the evening 





of the same day, “Messiah” will be pre- 
sented. 
Recitals have recently been given by 


three new members of the 
faculty: Geneva Youngs, soprano; W. 
Waller Whitlock, tenor, and H. Leslie 
Joliff, pianist. Miss Youngs was former- 
lv at Meredith College, Mr. Whitlock at 
the University of Kansas, and Mr. Joliff 
at Oberlin. 


University 








“Rhapsody in Blue” with Lights 
Amuses Paris 


ARIS, Nov. 1.—A recent per- 

formance here of George Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” had as a 
feature the use of colored lighting 
accompanying the music. The work 
was given at the Concerts de 
l’Artistic, on a Sunday afternoon 
in the hall of that name, which is 
situated in the Rue de Douai in 
Montmartre. These concerts were 
organized by Henri Morin. The 
Paris critic of the Daily Mail says 
facetiously: “A wailing passage 
from the instruments called forth 
a rich purple, perhaps an indica- 
tion that the victim’s widow was 
in half-mourning; and the vivid 
green that lit up a particularly 
boisterous passage may have sig- 
nified that the Irish were at work 
in the American elections.” 





ORCHESTRAL LISTS GIVE 
BERKELEY MUCH PLEASURE 


Francisco Symphony and Music 
League Forces are Applauded in 

Programs of Great Interest 

BERKELEY, CAL., Nov. 13.—The first of 
four concerts by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Alfred Hertz conducting, and 


sponsored by the Committee on Music 
and Drama, was presented in Harmon 
Gymnasium recently. Schumann’s B 
Flat Symphony was the opening num- 
ber, played with that attention to detail 
and sonority characteristic of Mr. 
Hertz’ reading. Sibelius’ “Swan of 
Tuonela” proved a delicate foil to the 
Beethoven “Egmont” Overture, and 
brought V. Schipilliti, English horn so- 
loist, to the front for much applause. 
Delius’ “Dance Rhapsody” was given a 
vigorous reading. 


San 


The California Music League Sym- 
phony, Modeste Alloo, conductor, later 
gave an ambitious program in the same 


hall. This orchestra, now in its fourth 
season, was organized by Dr. Alloo of 
the University musical forces primarily 


for the benefit of University students 
and young’ semi-professionals. That 


these have been wise enough to take ad 
vantage of this training is seen in the 
seventy-two members in the current 
season’s group. This includes some of 
the most advanced amateurs of the dis- 
trict as well, and is augmented in con- 
cert by several of the San Francisco 
Symphony’s principals. Rehearsals are 
held twice a week, and three public con- 
certs are scheduled for this season. 
There is about an even distribution of 
young women and men, the former hav- 


ing important desks. Antonio de Grassi 
is the new concert master. The Mayor 
of Berkeley is president of the board of 
directors, and plans are formed for the 
inclusion of chorus. The first program 
contained Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian 
Easter”; Tchaikovsky’s “Variations on 
a Rococo Theme,” for ’cello and orches- 
tra, with William Dehe as guest soloist; 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Glazounoff’s Symphony No. 6 in C 
Minor. A. F. SEE. 





Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 


Company Commences Season 
TTT EECCA LLL LLL 
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every respect and the arias were greet- 
ed with thunders of applause, some of 
them being repeated. The work was 
given with a good deal of dramatic fer- 
vor and acting skill. 

James de Gaviria, as Manrico, acted 
with dramatic skill and disclosed a voice 
of sweetness and power, handled with 
resourcefulness. Fidelia Campigna, the 
Leonora, is a dramatic soprano with 
warmth of voice and a faculty of crys- 
talline coloratura. Rhea Toniolo made 
Azucena a highly significant figure and 
sang beautifully. Joseph Royer was a 
finely villainous Conte di Luna and won 
great applause. As showing the strength 
of the company, no less an artist than 
Henri Scott gave impressiveness to the 
minor réle of Ferrando. This is an in- 
dication of the cooperative ideals of the 
company, for Mr. Scott will be the Esca- 
millo next Saturday. 

The réles of Inez and Ruiz were well 
handled by Tille Barmach and Giuseppe 
Marchitti. Pirro Paci, the conductor, 
put gusto into the score. 

Following the opera the corps de bal- 
let, directed by Caroline Littlefield, gave 
a divertissement, including “Moon Mad- 
ness,” to music by Tchaikovsky, with 
Catharine Littlefield, premiére danseuse, 
as the Lady in the Moon and M. Haines 
as Pierrot, both dancing with ease and 
grace. Anne Gray and Bettina Schofield 
assisted in the dance and Walter Grigai- 
tis, of the staff, skilfully directed the 
orchestra. 

Dr. George E. Nitzsche, Registrar of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the organization; Vincent Cianci, 
vice-president; Dr. Michael Pelosi, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Francesco Pelosi, di- 
rector general; Clarence Nice, musical 
director, and Luigi Raybaut, stage di- 
rector. In addition to its series of fif- 
teen weekly performances at home, La 
Scala Company will make frequent out- 
of-town productions, including some in 
Trenton, Wilmington, Harrisburg and 
through the South from Richmond and 
Baltimore to Jacksonville and Tampa. 

W. R. MurpPHY. 
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SECOND WEEK OF OPERA AT METROPOLITAN 





PENING with “Tannhauser,” the 

second week of opera at the Met- 
ropolitan brought performances of 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Madama But- 
terfly,” “La Juive,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Die Meistersinger,” in the order 
named. Of these all were mounted 
for the first time this season with the 
exception of “Meistersinger,” which 
had been presented during the open- 
ing week. 

Several of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s new 
singers were members of the casts, Alfio 
Tedesco, tenor, appeared as Leopold in 
“La Juive.” Louise Lerch, soprano, had 
the small part of The Countess in “Rigo- 
letto,” a special matinée given as a bene- 
fit. George Cehanovsky, bass, was the 
Kothner of the second “Meistersinger.” 


The First “Tannhdéuser” 


“Tannhauser,” a wrinkled and a little 
dusty, was taken out of storage Monday 
night to open the season’s second week 


at the Metropolitan. The cast was sub- 
stantially the same as it has been many 
times before. Maria Jeritza was the 
Elisabeth, Curt Taucher the Tannhéuser, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Venus; Clarence 
Whitehill, Wolfram, and Paul Bender the 
Landgraf. There was nothing new about 
Mme. Jeritza’s Elisabeth. It is very 
human, built on big nobie lines and on 
Monday night it was very beautifully ex- 
ecuted. From her sweeping entrance and 
“Dich teure Halle,” her voice ringing 
with that exaltation that Wagner must 
have meant it to have, through shock and 
disillusionment to the prayer of con- 
secration, she gave the réle such convic- 
tion as to make death by unadulterated 
grief seem wholly reasonable. Frankly, 
Mr. Taucher’s singing was not up to 
its usual mark. Mme. Matzenauer was 
fittingly voluptuous as Venus, but her 
singing was uneven, as was Mr. Bender’s. 
Mr. Whitehill’s Wolfram was very digni- 


fied and sympathetic and his voice 
sounded fresh and _ rested. Editha 
Fleischer, who had made her début in 


“The Magic Flute,” strengthened the 
good impression she made at that time 
with her singing of the Young Shep- 
herd’s music. Other parts were taken by 


George Meader, Arnold Gabor, Max 
Bloch and James Wolfe. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted. E. A. 


A Matinée “Rigoletto” 

Special matinées, now so regular a 
part of the Metropolitan | Opera Com- 
pany’s activities as to be “special” only 
in the sense that they are non- subscrip- 
tion, began on the second Wednesday of 
the new season, when “Rigoletto” was 
sung for the benefit of the National 
Opera Club of America. The perform- 
ance was largely attended, and more 
than heartily applauded, chiefly by rea- 
son of the presence in the cast of Marion 
Talley, who thus returned to the rdéle 
of Gilda, in which she made her début 
amid the exciting scenes of a year ago. 
Sharing the burdens in Wednesday’s 
cast were the tenor and baritone who 
were associated with her at her first ap- 
pearance, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as the 
Duke, and Giuseppe De Luca as Rigo- 
letto. Merle Alcock returned to the part 
of Maddalena and Adamo Didur as- 
sumed the nefarious ways of Sparafu- 
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cile. Others in the cast were Louise 
Lerch, Grace Anthony, Paolo Ananian, 
Millo Picco, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian and Paolina Tomi- 
sani. Miss Lerch, one of the season’s 
newcomers, had only a few phrases to 
sing as The Countess. 

Miss Talley was of girlish charm as 
the Verdi heroine and achieved her usual 
success with “Caro Nome.” The voice 
again sounded fuller than it did last 
year, but this apparent enlargement of 
the tone was not always attended by the 
singer’s best vocal quality, or by the ut- 
most fidelity to pitch. At its best, it was 
singing of much charm in lyric pas- 
sages and there were staccato phrases 
of real flash. Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s voice 
projection was often strident in its alter- 
nations between the very loud and the 
very soft, but had youthfui vigor to com- 
mend it. Mr. De Luca’s presentation of 
the Jester was, as customary, admirable 
for smooth and expressive singing. Miss 
Alcock and Mr. Didur contributed color 
and animation to the scenes in which 
they appeared. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted with spirit and unflagging atten- 
tion to detail. a. Be 

Beginning the “Aidas” 

Guesses with respect to the number 
of performances of “Aida” likely to be 
heard at the Metropolitan this season 
probably would range from seven to 
nine, if habitués of the opera house 
were asked to make forecasts based on 
the records of recent seasons. Certainly 
there was nothing in the reception ac- 
corded the first “Aida” of the new opera 
year to indicate that it will be any less 
popular with Metropolitan throngs this 


season than heretofore. Standees 
reached their maximum, applause was 
particularly vociferant and _ curtain 


calls unusually numerous. 

With one exception, all the principals 
were familiar in their rédles. The ex- 
ception was the Ramfis of Ezio Pinza, 
the new Italian bass who has taken 
over the parts formerly entrusted to 
José Mardones. The newcomer proved 
his mettle the first night of the season, 
though his réle in “La Vestale” was not 
a large one. It was plain on this oc- 
casion that he has voice and abilities 
beyond the requirements of the part of 
Nile priest. Stirring things may be ex- 
pected of him when he is given some- 
thing really important to sing. 

Elisabeth Rethberg sang the music of 
Aida superbly. Giovanni Martinelli was 
again a Radames of abundant vocal 
power, with high notes that made him 
a hero on Broadway, whatever his mis- 
fortunes along the Nile. Jeanne Gordon 
was regal of voice and bearing as 
Amneris—if possibly not in her best 
vocal trim. Mario Basiola made 
Amonasro lyrical in captivity. Louis 
D’Angelo as the King, Angelo Bada as 
the Messenger and Phradie Wells as the 
unseen Priestess completed the cast. 
Tullio Serafin conducted with no abate- 





ment of his customary vigor. od Tk. 
An Initial “Butterfly” 
Bellezza and “Butterfly”: that is the 


order of interest that attached to the 
Metropolitan’s first presentation of the 
heart-aches of Puccini’s little Japanese 
lady. All the members of the cast had 
appeared in many previous perform- 
ances of “Madama Butterfly,” but Mr. 
Bellezza’s version of how the music 
should go was new to Metropolitan ears. 
As might have been expected, a house 
filled to standees was present Thursday 
evening, Nov. 11, to sit in judgment. 

They could not have been disappointed, 
for Mr. Bellezza’s hand has touched the 
score with a refreshing vitality. The 
new conductor made no attempt to 
dominate the performance. On the con- 
trary, he appeared as the invisible source 
of an enthusiasm that prevaded both the 
musicians on the stage and those in the 
pit, and was, none the less, the motive 
force for a performance that gave the 
opera both its musical and dramatic due. 

Florence Easton’s Cio-Cio-San may 
pay little respect to Japanese style and 
tradition, and of mincing steps, behind- 
fan blushes and other touches of Nip- 
ponese coyness there was little. But her 
keen stage sense pounced upon every 
chance for dramatic intensity. Her final 
scene was an exceedingly effective 
climax of shrewd details. She was in 
better voice than on some previous occa- 
sions this season and sang with ease and, 
almost always. clarity. 

Beniamino Gigli, whose Pinkerton was 
a good operatic American, except for 
some sobbing now and then. realized a 
telling exit in the last act which brought 


down a rain of applause. Antonio Scotti, 
as Sharpless, once more gave a show of 
his seasoned powers as a singer and a 
Sharpless, and Ina Bourskaya discharged 
the dutiful attentions of Suzuki. Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri was as officious a Goro 
as one could want, and the other réles 
were taken by Phradie Wells, Pompilio 
Malatesta, James Wolfe, Paolo Quintina 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 

Before the curtain rose on the second 
act, Mr. Bellezza led the orchestra in 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” as a re- 
minder that midnight had not yet arrived 
and it was still Armistice Day. - 

S. M. 


The Fatal “Juive” 


Halévy’s ill-starred “La Juive” which 
has come to be looked upon with sus- 
picion since Caruso said farewell to the 
stage in it, and Martinelli was stricken 
with typhoid fever after singing in the 
revival several seasons later, had its 
first hearing of the year on the evening 
of Nov. 12. Bad luck pursued again and 
Queena Mario, cast for the important 
réle of Eudoxie was stricken with 
hoarseness during the performance and 
had to be relieved by Charlotte Ryan. 
Also, Alfio Tedesco, making his Metro- 
politan début as the philandering Leo- 
pold, made a false exit during the second 
act striking his forehead against the 
ledge of the window as he leapt through 
it, and having to return through the 
window in order to be among those 
present in the trio which ends the scene. 

Apart from the contretemps, the per- 
formance was a good one and the sing- 
ing excellent. Rosa Ponselle sang glori- 
ously and her aria, “Il Va Venir” was 
an inspiring bit of vocalization. His- 
trionically, too, she has improved beyond 
belief and her characterization of the 
unhappy Rachel is now consistent and 
gripping. Mr. Martinelli also, in splen- 
did voice, outdid himself and gave a 
performance which was of high excel- 
lence vocally and dramatically. Mr. 
Rothier, who has always surpassed him- 
self as Cardinal Brogni, did so again 
and both sang and acted with conviction 
that added much to the performance. 
The smaller réles were capably filled by 
Messrs. Picco, D’Angelo, Ananian and 
Malatesta. 

A word is in order with regard to 
Mr. Tedesco. The rédle of Leopold in 
which he made his début here, is not a 
grateful one. The range of the music 
is high without being so in evidence 
with the result that the singer gets little 
or no credit for his achievements. Mr. 
Tedesco’s voice is one of pleasing quality 
well handled, especially in its upper 
reaches where he manipulates his 
pianissimo effects with charm and with- 
out having to draw upon his falsetto 
register. He acted with ease which be- 
spoke well rounded routine and was not 
apparently nervous in any way. He is 
a distinct acquisition to the company. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted and in- 
cidental dances were interpreted by 
Mmes. De Leport and Friedenthal and 
Mr. Bonfiglio. as Mc. EBs 


“La Bohéme” 


Nov. 13, proved to be an unlucky day 
for Beniamino Gigli, who was singing 
Rodolfo in the Metropolitan’s first pro- 
duction this season of Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme.” While turning around in a 
pirouette step during the gay close of 
the second act, he slipped and fell in 
such a way as to sprain an ankle. The 
injury was not severe enough to cause 
his withdrawal from the cast, but he 
limped through the last two acts in evi- 
dent distress. No trace of this discom- 
fort marred his singing, which was the 
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most lustrous individual thread running 
through the matinée performance. 
Frances Alda was in good voice as 
Mimi, and Louise Hunter was a charm- 
ingly provocative Musetta. Messrs. 
Scotti, Didur, Picco, Malatesta, Altglass 
and Reschiglian filled familiar rdles. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 


Second “Meistersinger” 

The greatest of all musical comedies 
had its second performance of the sea- 
son as the popular Saturday night fare, 
parts of which were conducive to indi- 
gestion as served by some of those con- 
cerned. The orchestra, in particular, 
was uneven, despite Mr. Bodanzky’s 
superb conducting; there was much more 
than a modicum of out of tune playing. 
On the other hand, especially in the 
second act, Mr. Bodanzky’s enthusiasm 
brought some glorious colors. The great 
orchestral interlude in the third act was, 
as per usual, almost ruined by applaud- 
ing, bustling persons in the audience. 

Elisabeth Rethberg was the Eva, the 
best singer of the evening, and an at- 
tractive heroine. Rudolf Laubenthal 
took on the duties of Walther, giving of 
both his best and of his least satisfactory 
vocalism. Sachs was again Clarence 
Whitehill, who delivered himself of his 
truly classic impersonation with distinc- 
tion and also touched both ends of sing- 
ing possibilities. Paul Bender, not in 
his best voice but very artistic in ap- 
proach to character, was Pogner, and 
George Meader an excellent David. 

Making his début here was George 
Cehanovsky, who sang the pomposities 
of Kothner neatly, revealing a voice of 
pleasant quality, with good management 
in its delivery. His interpretation was 
along traditional lines. 

The Beckmesser was Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf, whose delicious characterization 
brought much merriment and whose 
singing (if Beckmesser may be said to 
sing) was good. Kathleen Howard has 
been a better Madalena on other occa- 
sions. Meistersinger were Messrs. Bloch, 
Bada, Altglass, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, 
Ananian, Wolfe and Gustafson. Arnold 
Gabor was the Watchman. Ww. B. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Verdi and Mascagni ruled the bills at 
Sunday night’s concert, in which seven 
singers of the company were heard with 
the orchestra, under Mr. Bamboschek’s 
leadership. Florence Easton was the 
outstanding soloist of the occasion, tak- 
ing part with Henriette Wakefield, Alfio 
Tedesco and Mario Basiola in a scene 
from “Cavalleria,” including the duets 
with Turridu and Alfio. Mme. Easton 
thereafter gave beautiful voice in the 
second scene from Act I of “Il Trova- 
tore,” in which her associates were Miss 
Wakefield, Vittorio Fullin and Mr. 
Basiola. There were in addition an aria 
from “Forza del Destino” by Mr. Fullin; 
Azucena’s Narrative from “Trovatore” 
dramatically sung by Marion Telva; 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” by Louise 
Lerch, one of last week’s débutantes— 
a creditable performance; “Eri Tu” 
from “Masked Ball” by Mr. Basiola, the 
Overtures to ‘“‘Nabuchodonosor” and 
“Vespri Siciliani’” and the “Dream” 
Scene from “Ratcliff” by the orchestra. 

N. T. O. 





Chicago Artists Appear at Gary 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13—Carl Craven, tenor, 
assisted at the two-piano recital given 
by Georgia Kober and Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder at the first program of the 
Gary, Ind., Concert Course recently, un- 
der the management of Frances Bowser 


Fletcher. 
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Music Pageant Is Project Enlisting 
__ Community Forces for Artistic Ends 








(Continued from page 3] 





too modest to proclaim their ability, who 
could see a picture complete. This one 
was used to “tie-in” all the different 
divisions, as well as to train the prin- 
cipals in their réles. She was called the 
“pageant manager” and worked hand in 
hand with the musical director, who also 
was one of their number, one who had 
trained many a choir or small chorus 
and was now using the knowledge 
gained in that way. 

After listing each group which the 
performance called for—and there were 
many in this picture of all the creatures 
of the forest, the bats and the ants, the 
frogs with their toadstools and the mos- 
quitoes with their buzz, the chipmunk 
and the weasel and even Molly Cotton- 
tail, all presided over by Mother Nature 
and the Spirit-of-Out-of-Doors with 
Peter Pan to interpret—each town and 
village in the county was alloted its 
quota of groups. 

Each town was given a director; each 
director appointed a leader for each of 
her groups. Each leader sought the 
required number of participants for her 
group and, under the general direction 
of the one who had imagination, was 
instructed in the duties of her par- 
ticular group and prepared them for the 
final rehearsals. 


Necessity of Organization 


Truly one would be surprised how 
easy it can be when it is well organized! 
For the backbone of the whole perform- 
ance, when so many people must be han- 
died, is organization. But, divided in 
this way, it was mapped out with mathe- 
matical precision. When messages were 
to be broadcast, they had only to be sent 
from the pageant manager to the direc- 
tor in each town, from each director 
in turn to her own leaders, and from 
each leader to the members of her par- 
ticular group. 

Then came the final rehearsals, when 
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all must meet together with the prin- 
cipals. And that, of necessity, was a 
busy time, but as every group was pre- 
sided over by a leader with a rod of 
iron when it came to discipline, a won- 
drous amount of confusion was avoided. 

So much for the organization of the 
actual dramatic part of the undertaking. 
But in the business end there was still 
much to carry on. 


As they had dreamed of a county 
affair, something that included. every 
hamlet no matter how small, they knew 
that to make it a success they must in- 
terest more than just the music clubs 
and the women. The men, as well as 
the women, must feel that the project 
belonged to them. 


So with much fear and trembling they 
donned their best bonnets and frocks 
and betook themselves to the Chambers 
of Commerce, to the Rotarians and the 
Lions Clubs, the Kiwanis and every 
strictly men’s organization that they 
could find in the near-by towns as well 
as in their own! 


Perhaps because their frocks were so 
pretty, or because they were so sincere 
and so alert and convinced of the possi- 
bilities of the project, they were most 
whole-heartedly received. They did not 
find it necessary to point out the value 
which such an undertaking would be to 
the county, the pleasure it would afford 
both the observed and the observer, the 
splendid co-operation it would engender 
throughout the entire county—this all 
spoke for itself. Instead each anpointed 
a representative to act on the business 
committee, from which a business man- 
ager was selected. 

There were the grounds to be put in 
order, weeds and cactus to grub, ditches 
to clean out, gates and roads to mend, 
publicity to be looked after, tickets to 
be printed and collected, and any num- 
ber of trifling jobs to be attended to. 
Many a man who had not for years 
wielded a grub-hoe, a shovel or hammer 


found he could yet contribute his bit. 

These committees were not even 
daunted when they found that it would 
take an unheard of amount of money, 
at least more than they hoped to have, 
to carry the lighting system such a dis- 
tance across the country. After a bit 
of hard thinking they found a willing 
worker who would attach a generator 
to a Fordson and run his machine long 
enough to aid a generous moon. 

So they worked out the many details 
through the many weeks; and though 
they felt that they must have covered 
every contingency, they appointed a 
committee to care for the number of 
unexpected pitfalls which would no 
doubt occur at the last minute, and this 
committee turned out to be one of the 
most important of them all. 

There was some quick work to be done 
when the actor who played volcanic 
Fiire-demon in the play must be bailed 
out of jail, where he had been placed 
for speeding while on his way to the 
last rehearsal! For how could there be 
a forest fire without a Fire-demon? 

Then the Sun refused to appear in 
the Grecian costume which had been 
prepared for him and which exposed his 
august legs to view—dramatically de- 
claring that “if they took him, they must 
take his clothes’! 

The crowds that came were so far 
beyond their expectations that some of 
the spectators must doff their coats and 
act as “traffic cops,” thus saving an end- 
less amount of confusion. 

One was on hand even to quell the 
irate spectator who tried forcibly to pre- 
vent the entrance of the noisy picnic 
party who hilariously approached as 
planned from the rear of the audience 
in a rattling car and who were to 
wreak destruction in the forest, a spec- 
tator who was so upset at this realistic 
approach that he wanted to “throw them 
out.” 

Many Auditors 


However, a “last minute committee” 
prepared for any emergency carefully 
guided the performance through the 
many snares, and at the appointed time 
even the heavens smiled on them and 
their faith was justified. The people 
came from all around, for many had 
never seen a spectacle of such propor- 


tions and many more had scarcely heard 
of such a thing as a pageant or a 
musical phantasy, and those who came 
to scoff or wonder remained to enjoy 
and wonder anew. 

Many communities far from a city 
or densely populated country can do the 
same thing if only the desire is there. 
It needs but a desire, a clear mind to 
map out the organization, and one who 
can see a picture complete. All the 
other cogs of the wheel will fit them- 
selves in with zea! and with effort, and 
with more ability than they or you may 
think they have. 


SAN ANTONIO MUSICALES 








Tuesday Musical Club to Sponsor 
Museum Exhibit—Hold First 
Musicale-Tea 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 13.—The 
Tuesday Musical Club, under the chair- 
manship of its president, Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, sponsors a music exhibit at the 
Witte Memorial Museum, in Bracken- 
ridge Park. Manuscripts of Texas com- 
posers, instruments and pictures are 
included in the collection. The “Cowboy 
Ballads,” arranged by Oscar J. Fox, a 
Texas composer, form part of the 
exhibit of the Old Trail Drivers’ Associ- 
ation. 

At the opening meeting of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, the program, given 
by Army members, was arranged by 
Mrs. J. J. Leving, with Mrs. Clarence 
Day presiding. Piano numbers were 
played by Mrs. Roxford Shores; violin 
works by Virginia Majewski, Mrs. E. J. 
Rehmann sang songs by Rachmaninoff 
and Cowen. Mrs. J. R. Embigh sang 
numbers of d’Hardelot and Lang. Mrs. 
G. W. de Armand was the ac¢ompanist. 

The first musicale-tea in the series of 
four held annually by the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club presented Evelyn Duerler, so- 
prano, and Anita Daniel, violinist, on 
Oct. 12, in the St. Anthony Hotel. Miss 
Duerler’s numbers included the “Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman,” from 
“Shanewis”; songs by Schumann, and 
Rabey; and an American group. Miss 
Daniel played Vivaldi’s A Minor Con- 
certo and other numbers. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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Graduate of Petrograd Geasterenory, 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 











William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St.. New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3560 





Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
“ember of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 255 West 90th rd York City 

Ti Riverside 3469 

By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 











Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Lae 
Beth-el; Union Theol ~ Seminary 





Address: 412 Fifth Ave., w York, N 
Pi ist——A 
Ralph Douglass *'*" tea eee 


Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Mrs. Kar! Feininger 
PIANO LA. 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 


: Academy 38711 
American Rep. : L’ Ermitage, Versailles, France 
Fay Foster Voice 
DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel. Watkins 1101 
Pirector Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
TEACHER A 4 SINGING 
Mew York Stndio: Carnegie Hall. "Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plains 3200 














School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond *frqo o4 oe 


Know the stage business of the role you wish to sing. 
Studio 25 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 





. . 
Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—lInstruction 


70 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
hone Columbus 15 


Tues.-Fri.—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St., New York 








semen v. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt —conTrRALTo 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





International Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert eae Schoo a Postttens Secured 
MRS. BABCOC 


Telephone: 2634 Circle Cooalane’ Hall, New York 
Harry Kaufman Accompanist—Coach 


—Teacher 
At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia Pa 
Studios: N. Y. 411 Steinway Bldg. Tel. Sch. 0614 
Phil. 1832 Spruce St. Tel. Pen. 1319 








Voi y h 
Minna Kaufmann V°'ce Teacher and 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
4735 Maripoe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 


3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


McCall Lanham 


Dtr.: Vocal Dept., 





Coneert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Chevy Chase School, Wshgtn.,D.0. 

New York, 2493 B'’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. : Wed.) 1310 1¥th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Walter Leary aRriTone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St. N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 








Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. Sith St. Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weat 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 








4 BASS- 
George Harold Miller BAttrone 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
EACHER OF SINGING 
414 West I2Ist Street 
Phone Cathedral 4020 


Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Enaicott 7957 











Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Voice trials by appointment, free of charge. 
Studio: 102 West 74th Street, New York 


Tel. Endicott 9153 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 





Adele Luis Rankin soprano 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St.. New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 





cCoACH— 


Guetasten-<Ganeciandianaene Songs 
Studie 34. Metropolitan Opera House, New Yort 
Res. : 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt.Vernon, N.Y. Appt. by Mall 





HY H VIOLINIST 
Bernard Sinsheimer TEACHER 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sole American representative and teacher = entrance te 
Feole Normal de Musique, Pari 
Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 W. 42nd =. & Ye 
Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 





Harry Regimaid Spier x 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Wednesdays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Planist—Com peser 
Accompanist—Cenab 


Phone Circle 8964 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 





° Opera—Concert— 
Nita Taylor Oratorio 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau, 
311! Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 

4 West 40th St.. New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Studios: 





‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
Tenor 


Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 


Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Phila., 1714 Chestnut St. 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique —intorpretation—-Nermas Course 
607- Carnegie Hall, New York 
Uptown Studio: 308 Alexander Ave., Bronx 


Tel. Spruce 9845 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


OF SINGIN 
Member American Academ , a Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 144 East New York 








S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carn Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 095! 





David Zalish Pianist and Pedagogeue 


Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St.. New York Cathedral 9543 
Special Master Classes 


W. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind then 

See ‘“‘The Practical Paychology of Voice,”"" pub. @ 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Methed 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St.. New York 
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BUSH IS REPRESENTED 


AT CONVENTION IN INDIANA 





Demonstration by Helen Curtis Is Fea- 
ture of Meeting—Founder of Con- 
servatory Gives Address 


-7 * 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13.—ie‘en Curtis, di- 
rector of the class piano instruction de- 
partment of Bush Conservatory, and 
originator of the Curtis Method of this 
type of work, recently represented Bush 
at the first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants 
and the Indiana Music Merchants’ As- 
sociation, held in Indianapolis. 

She was accompanied by Katherine 
Green, who is successfully teaching the 
Curtis Method at the Sherwood School 
for Children, in Chicago. With four of 
Miss Green’s pupils, and two from the 
classes of Beatrice L. Marks, at Bush, 
she gave a public demonstration of the 
results of class instruction. Miss Green’s 
pupils, after only five lessons, played 
major scales and pieces in major keys 
with ease, and transposed readily from 
one key to another. Mrs. Marks’ pupils, 
after eleven lessons, played six simple 
pieces in five different keys, showing 
good technic and unusual facility in 
transposition. Miss Curtis then took 
charge of a class of ten Indianapolis 
children, giving them their first lesson 
in piano music and gaining excellent re- 
sults. 

William L. Bush, founder and treas- 
urer of Bush Conservatory, addressed 
the convention, giving unqualified en- 
dorsement of the Curtis Method. He 
spoke of the tremendous gain made by 
giving common school piano training to 
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pupils who might not have the means 
for private instruction. 

The system Miss Curtis is teaching at 
Bush was used by her for three years in 
Kansas City public schools. The grow- 
ing demand for work under Miss Curtis 
in Chicago necessitated her coming here. 
Her normal classes at Bush are attended 
by teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try, and it has been found necessary 
this year to add night classes to the 
regular day courses. 

Miss Curtis’ work is part of the de- 
partment of school music, directed by 
Lyravine Votaw. Miss Votaw, heading a 
faculty of thirteen members, has formu- 
lated a four-year course leading to the 
degrees of bachelor and master of pub- 
lic school music, in accordance with the 
most exacting requirements of the State 
Board of Education and the Examining 
Boards. 

The second semester of work in this 
department will begin Feb. 7. The six- 
week summer course will begin June 27. 





REUTER GIVES LECTURE 


Pianist Will Play and Hold Classes on 
Tour of Far West 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13.— Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, gave a lecture recital on Nov. 
7 before the Quadrangle Club, one of the 
interesting centers of Chicago Univer- 
sity life. This was his third appearance 
in two years under the University au- 
spices. 

Mr. Reuter, a champion of modern mu- 
sic, will appear with both the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, under Alfred Hertz, 
and the Los Angeles Philharmonic, un- 
der Walter Henry Rothwell, on his tour 
of the West Coast in February and 
March. Other appearances on the tour 
will be made in Arizona, Utah and Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. Reuter has had rich experience as 
orchestral soloist, having played with 
the symphonies of Hamburg, Branden- 
burg, Brunswick, Rostock and Berlin, 
four times with the Chicago Symphony 
and three times with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Other appearances with or- 
chestra have been made in New York, 
Davenport and some smaller cities. 

The forthcoming tour on the Coast 
will be the first Mr. Reuter has made in 
several seasons. Last summer he went 
to the Pacific slope, however, to conduct 
master classes in Los Angeles. His 
visit there has resulted not only in his 
projected concert tour, but also in the 
arrangement of master piano classes to 
be held next summer both in Hollywood 
and Santa Monica. Since the latter 
community is only a short motoring dis- 
tance from Los Angeles, Mr. Reuter can 
easily accommodate his stay in the West 
to those who wish to remain near Cali- 
fornia bathing beaches. 

Many of Mr. Reuter’s former students 
are now living in the West, and it is ex- 
pected these will form the nucleus of the 
large number of students who have al- 
ready indicated their intention of study- 
ing with the internationally known vir- 
tuoso. Julia Rebeil, head of the piano 
department of the University of Ari- 
zona, is head of the committee for Mr. 
Reuter’s summer teaching in the West. 





Girvin Institute Announces Series 


CuHiIcaGo, Nov. 13.—The Girvin Insti- 
tute of Musical Arts announces the fol- 
lowing schedule of school concerts to be 
given in the Kimball Auditorium: Nov. 
21, Vitaly Schnee, pianist, and Henry 
Sopkin, violinist; Dec. 12, Louis Kottlar, 
violinist, Rosalie Saalfeld, pianist, and 
Anne Slack, ’cellist; Jan. 23, Jack Baus, 
violinist, and Elvera Cedargreen,' so- 
prano; Feb. 11, advanced students; Feb. 
27, Symphony Club Orchestra; March 
20, Armand Roth, violinist, and Florence 
Galajikian, pianist; April 24, Vitaly 
Schnee, pianist; May 15, program of 
original compositions by members of the 
composition class; June 12, students. 
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Hart House Musicians 
Will Play New Quartet 
by Wesley La Violette 

















Wesley La Violette 


CuHIcAGOo, Nov. 13.—A _ new string 
quartet by Wesley La Violette, head of 
the theoretical department at the Chi- 


cago Musical College, will have its first 
performance on Dec. 12, in the Goodman 
Theater, in this city, by the Hart House 
Quartet of Toronto. The work, dedi- 
cated to the players who will introduce 
it here, is in three movements, Andante, 
Allegro and Lento, and was written in 
February-April, this year. The Hart 
House ensemble appeared at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last August; this will 
be its second engagement here. 

Dr. La Violette, well known as a com- 
poser and a theorist, is a graduate of 
the Chicago Musical College. Among 
his compositions are two piano con- 
certos; two piano sonatas; a requiem 
and an overture, “Robespierre,” for or- 
chestra; a setting of the Eightieth 
Psalm for tenor solo, chorus, strings, 
harp and organ; an arietta for stringed 
orchestra, and “Life for the Ages,” an 
oratorio for solo voices, double chorus 
and orchestra. “The Broken Vine,” a 
choral work for voices and orchestra, 
was produced with great success at the 
second Pacific Festival of American 
music. Dr. La Violette’s published stud- 
ies include “Contrapuntal Harmony” 
and “Creative Influences on Composi- 
tion for the Piano Prior to Beethoven.” 


Czerwonky Plays at Berrien Springs 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13.—Richard Czer- 
wonky, head of the violin department of 
the Bush Conservatory, played at Em- 
manuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich., on Oct. 23, this being his 
third appearance there in four years. 
Mr. Czerwonky, besides heading the 
Women’s Symphony of Chicago, is also 
conductor of the Bush Orchestra, which 
will play Brahms’ Second Symphony at 
its first concert of the season, to be 
given in Orchestra Hall, Dec. 2. 





Poul Bai Sings for Club 


CuicaGgo, Nov. 13.—Poul Bai, Danish 
baritone, head of the voice department 
of the Bush Conservatory, sang at La 
Porte, Ind., Oct. 31. Mr. Bai was also 
soloist at the annual dinner of the A B 
C Club in the La Salle Hotel on Oct. 22, 
singing for an audience made up of 
newspaper people from the United 
States and Canada. 


San Antonio Woman’s Club Discusses 
American Music 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 13.—The 
Music Department of the Woman’s Club 
held the first meeting of the season in 
the new club house parlors. Mrs. Theo- 
dore Mumme, newly elected chairman, 
presided. A program dealing with 
“Phases of American Music” was under 
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the direction of Mrs. Oscar J. Fox and 
Mrs. Henry L. Gazley. Speakers were 
Mrs. Fox, Hugh McAmis, municipal or- 
ganist, and Mrs. F. J. Maurer, president 
of the Woman’s Club. A program of 
American music was given by Ethel 
Crider, Laura Reed, Mrs. E. M. Burie- 
son, Neal Doepke, Doris Doepke and 
Virginia Martin. The accompanists 
were Helen Bates, Ysleta Sanders, Mrs. 
Richard Whiteside, William ——s 





Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Opens with “Tannhéuser” 
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[Continued from page 1] 





characterization of Wolfram by Nelson 
Eddy. 

There was an excellent and artistic 
Tannhduser in Paul Althouse, and an 
effective Elisabeth, most sympathetically 
impersonated by Helen Stanley. Elsa 
Meiskey was Venus, Fred Patton, the 
Landgraf, Piotr Wizla, Biterolf; Albert 
Mahler, Walther; Charles Cline, Henry; 
Reinhold Schmidt, Reinmar; and Helen 
Botwright, the Shepherd. The Four 
Pages were represented by Mary E. 
Steedle, M. Ada Baxter, Johanna Hut- 
chinson and Wynea McKinley. 

Alexander Smallens was, as usual, a 
tower of strength at the conductor's 
desk, co-ordinating the whole perfor- 
mance and missing none of the enduring 
musical substance of the score. Chiefly 
the ensemble numbers were well sung 
and testified to thorough training 
of the local singers composing the 
chorus. 

All the requisites of staging were sat- 
isfactorily observed. It may be added 
on behalf of Mr. Smallens that the pre- 
lude to Act III has never received a 
finer performance in opera here than 
under his baton. 

Altogether, the Civic organization, 
listed for ten presentations here this 
season, has begun its new musical year 
with a meritorious achievement. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 


Junior Friends Give Concert 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13.—The Junior Friends 
of Art met in the Blackstone Hotel Oct. 
19 for the first concert of their season. 
An interesting program given under the 
direction of Olga Menn, included groups 
by Milan Lusk, violinist; Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano of the ‘Chicago Opera; 
Edward Collins, composer-pianist, and 
Francesco Daddi, tenor, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera. 
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Sacred Cantatas Are Outstanding Among New Works 





bree AU 
By SYDNEY DALTON 


HIS week’s budget of 
new music is made up 
of the customary assort- 
ment of numbers for 
piano, voice and violin, 
with two organ solos 
added. But there is one item not so 
frequently met with in the general 
line of the reviewer’s duty, namely, 
two sacred cantatas for mixed voices; 
and, a still rarer quality, both are 

















much above the average of such 
works as they are turned out for 
consumption in many American 
churches. 

* * * 


R. S. Stoughton, as 
composer, and Fred- 
erick H. Martens, as 
librettist, formed a 
happy partnership, which resulted in the 
production of a sacred cantata, entitled 
“Esther” (White-Smith Music Publish- 
ing Co.). The Persian_ setting, with 
King Artaxerxes (the King Ahasuerus 
of the Bible) casting off his wife Vashti, 
because of her refusal to come into the 
presence of his lords unveiled, and his 
subsequent marriage with JLsther, 
through whose influence the Jews in 
Artaxerxes’ kingdom are spared from 
the sword—all this affords Mr. Stough- 
ton an opportunity of fashioning some 
of that exotic Eastern music he has 
created before with success. And _ he 
does it here, again, with skill and effec- 
tiveness. “Esther” is a singable work, 
requiring a mixed chorus and two bari- 
tones, a tenor and a mezzo-soprano as 
soloists. Mr. Stoughton is not always 
punctilious in having his music agree 
with the details of the text, but he al- 
ways approaches its mood and rhythm 
with sufficient closeness to keep up the 
listener’s interest. The cantata re- 
quires, probably, three-quarters of an 
hour in performance. 


“Esther,” a 
Cantata for 
Mixed Voices 


*“ . . 
“Dies Irae,” George Henry Day’s 
Short Cantata short sacred cantata, 
by G. H. Day “Dies Irae,” (White- 
Smith Music Publish- 
ing Co.) is a setting of a poem by 


Thomas of Celano, who lived in the 
Thirteenth Century, translated seventy- 
five years ago by William J. Irons. Be- 
sides being suitable for general use in 
the church, the work is particularly ap- 
propriate for Advent or Lent. It is 
sacred music in the real sense of the 
term: serious, devotional and skillfully 
written, both for the voices and the or- 
gan. The choruses are relieved by solos 





Schumann Club of Bangor Holds Annual 
Reception 


BANcor, Me., Nov. 13.—The annual re- 
ception of the Schumann Club was held 
Thursday evening, Oct. 28, at the home 
of Mrs. A. B. Garcelon, with thirty-five 
members present. Receiving were Mrs. 
Harris N. Doe, president, and the other 
officers, Mrs. A. B. Garcelon, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Godsoe, Josephine M. Wiggin, and 
Mrs. Linwood Jones. Following the re- 
ception, a short but delightful musical 
program was given. Those taking part 
were Mary Hayes Hayford, Ethel Duren 
and Dorothy Doe Hicks, pianists; Alice 
Maude Russell, soprano; Carrie O. New- 
man, contralto, and Dorothy Brown 
Dean, violinist. J. L 
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for a high voice and, on the whole, the 
work is excellently balanced and worthy 
of a place in the répertoire of choirs 
giving their attention to music of the 
better type. 

* ~ * 

There is little, indeed, that R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman does not know about 
the making of an effective song. He has 
a gift of melody 
and combines it 
with a way of 
fashioning his 
pieces that makes 
them seem to fit 
the lyric as 
though both were 
the product of 
the same pen. 
“A pril’s Door” 
and “A Contrast” 
(Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 
are good ex- 
amples. The first 
is a setting of a 
really charming 
little two-stanza 
poem by Kathryn 
Worth. The refinements and delicacy of 
the words are reflected in Mr. Wood- 
man’s music. The second song contrasts 
the gray of a November winter with the 
thrill of. April. For this poem there is 
music moving in swifter tempo to a 
climax that takes the singer to a high 
B. Both songs are put out in keys for 
high and low voices. 

* * . 


Henry Hoaré has writ- 
ten a book of nearly 
sixty pages, consisting 
of exercises, with a 
small amount of explanatory text, de- 
voted, as the title informs us, to the 
problems involved in “Violin Bow Tech- 
nic” (Clayton F. Summy Co.). Mr. 
Hoaré’s reason for adding this volume 
to the already large literature dealing 
with the violin is made clear in the open- 
ing words of the preface: “To my 
knowledge, most studies written for the 
development of bow technic are either 
too difficult for the left hand or they are 
too far advanced musically to allow the 
pupil to concentrate on the bowing.” 
Therefore, these studies, dealing with 
every phase of the subject, have been 
made as simple as possible, and, at the 


same time, musical. 
* al + 





R. Huntington 
Woodman 


Violin Bow 
Technic, by 
Henry Hoaré 


Harold Vincent 
Milligan also 
Writes of April 


April is by long odds 
’ the favorite month of 

song writers at the 
moment. Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan makes his contribution in 
a setting of one of Sara Teasdale’s gem- 
like poems, entitled “Willow in Your 
April Gown” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
Mr. Milligan’s music has delicacy and a 
lightness of touch called for by the poem, 
and his accompaniment contributes quite 
as much to the total effect as does the 
voice part, The words, like so much of 
Miss Teasdale’s work, have sudden 
changes of mood, making them particu- 
larly fitting for musical setting. There 
are keys for high and low voices. 

. ~ + 
Piano Verson L. De Vere Nicholson 
of Venice by evidently gathered 
Moonlight some romantic and 
sentimental impres- 

sions of “Venice by Moonlight,” the title 
of a little piece for piano that bears his 
name (Harold Flammer). It is a salon 
number, tuneful and entertaining, with 
sufficient variety, during its brief period 
of three pages, to round it out and main- 
tain interest. A third grade pupil could 
meet all its technical requirements. 
* * * 


“In a Swing,” “Mary 
Dances” and “Some 
Pixies Pass” are the 
titles of three short 


Short Pieces 
for Piano by 
L. R. Lutes 


pieces for piano, by Louise Rood Lutes 
(Clayton k'. Summy Co.). This com- 
poser has made many pieces for teaching 
purposes, and these latest examples 
will be found worthy of her pen. Prob- 
ably the first number mentioned is the 
most interesting of the set. It has a 
flowing sixteenth-note accompaniment 
below a nicely playable melody. The 
second is a waltz, in which the melody 
is carried in the left hand, and the third 
is a sprightly movement, with a re- 
curring figure in thirty-second notes. 


* ~ * 
Two Organ Few of Cuthbert 
Compositions Harris’ compositions 
by Cuthbert possess pronounced mu- 
Harris sical individuality. On 


the other hand, he is a 
seasoned fashioner of music, knows what 
the demand is, and puts his pieces to- 
gether in a manner that brings out their 
greatest effectiveness. Two organ num- 





bers bearimg his mame are entitled 
“Moonlight” amd “Toccatinma alla 
Marcia” (Arthur P. Schmidt Ca.). Both 
are tuneful, well comtrasted im style and 
nicely written for the imstrument. 

* * * 
Two Solos for Paul Ambrose has 
the Ohearch made a setting of 

Charlotte Eilliott’s 
hymn, “My God, my Father, while I 
Stray.” He has entitled it “Thy Will, 
not Mine” (Larenz Publishing Co.). It 
is really a hymn tume setting, with slight 
variations of the accompaniment im each 
stanza. There are three keys. E. L. 
Ashford’s version of Temmyson’s “Cross- 
ing the Bar” is from the same press. 
This song has beem om the market for 
some years, but the demand for it has 
made it necessary to brimg it out im many 
different arrangements, which now in- 
clude, besides solos for the four voices, 
three duet arrangements and a similar 
number of quartet wersioms. 





MUSIC IS FEATURE AT MAINE CONCLAVE 





State Teachers Hear Bangor 
Symphony and Enjoy 
Addresses 


By June L. Bright 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 13.—Music was 
prominently featured on the programs of 
the Maine Teachers’ Convention held in 
this city Oct. 27 to 29, with, it is esti- 
mated, over 5000 teachers present—a 
record-breaking attendance. 

On Wednesday evening in the City 
Hall, the Bangor Symphony, Adelbert 
Wells Sprague, conductor, presented a 
special program in honor of the visiting 
teachers. The numbers, among the 
most popular in the orchestra’s réper- 
toire, consisted of the Overture to “Obe- 
ron,” the second movement from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony, the third 
movement of the “Schéhérazade” Suite, 
Bach’s Air for the G String for string 
orchestra, adaptation by Wilhelmj; the 
ballet suite from “Faust,” Saint-Saéns’ 
Prelude, “The Deluge” and the Baccha- 
nale from “Samson and Delilah.” 

On Thursday morning, in the Audi- 
torium, a miscellaneous program was 
given before a packed house, consisting 
of choral selections by 300 freshmen of 
the Bangor High School under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Brown Dean, supervisor 
of music; the Bangor High School Band 
under its conductor, Alton L. Robinson, 
and drills and dances presented by pu- 
pils from the schools of Bangor, Brewer 
and Oldtown. 

On Friday morning, in the Dorothy 
Memorial, the department of public 
school music came to a close, the meeting 
being in charge of Eva M. Towne, super- 
visor of music of Gardner, Me. The 
rirls’ Glee Club of the Bangor High 
School under the direction of Mrs. Dean, 
was heard with much pleasure. 

John P. Marshall of Boston University 
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spoke on “Moderm Music.” Professor 
Marshall beliewes that musie is passing 
through a tramsitiomal! amd experimental 
stage, corresponding to that between 
Palestrina and Bach, and the change 
which took place early im the Nimeteenth 
Century. Moderm music, he said, makes 
far greater demands upom the listener 
than the older music, and for this reason 
hasty judgment showld be withheld until 
one has become accustomed to its pecu- 
harites. 2 

Addresses were made also by Eldridge 
S. Pitcher, supervisor of music, Auburn; 
George W. Horme, supervisor of music, 
Lewiston, and Helem L. Varmey, super- 
visor of drawing, Brumswick. 





KANSAS FINE ARTS DAY 





Little Sympheny is Feature of Annual 
Occasion at State University 


Lawnence, Kan. Now 13.—The 
fifth annual Fime Arts Day, at the 
University of Kamsas brought with 


it am innovation. Imstead of the 
usual address om some phase of the Fine 
Arts, the Kamsas City Little Symphony, 
N. de Rubertis, comductor, gave thirty 
minutes of music. The players were en- 
thusiastically receiwed by the 3000 stu- 
dents who tacked the galleries and all 
the available places im the auditorium. 

Both women’s and mem’s giee clubs 
were in the gallery ower the stage, and 
the Universal Band, of 100 pieces, was 
seated around the fromt of the stage 
to lead im the singing of the Alma Mater 
and “The Star-Spangled Bammer.” 

An advanced students” recital was held 
in the afternoon before a large audience. 

The annual Fime Arts Day banquet, 
with an attendame of over 200, was held 
at Wiedemann’s, after which came the 
opening of the Twemty-fourth University 
Concert Series, with am evening program 
by the Kamsas City Little Symphony. 


— —~ 
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Vancouver Artists Make Appearances 


VANCOUVER, Nov. 13.—The opening re- 
cital of the Vancouver Woman’s Musical 
Club was given recently, with Jeanne 
Dusseau, Canadian soprano, as guest 
artist. The accompanist was Mrs. A. M. 
Russell; and an honored guest was Helen 
Mackenzie, niece of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of British Columbia. A visitor in 
the city is Charles Tree, British bari- 
tone, who gave a lecture recently on 
“Laughter and Song, or How to Sing 
for Forty Years!” Thirteen songs were 
offered as illustrations. Kenneth Ross, 


piano teacher, presented a pupil, Peter 
Whetham, in recital recently. 
A. de 
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Boston Activities 


Nov. 13. 





The Professional Women’s Club opened 
its social season on the evening of Nov. 
2 with a reception and musicale in 
Chauncy Hall. Emma Hall Schofield 
and Bertha Davis received the guests. 
A program was given by Mary G. Reed, 
pianist; Suzanna Wayland Chicks, so- 
prano, and George Hernandez, baritcne. 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, and Patterson McNutt, New 
York producer, were guests of honor. 
Dr. Marsh spoke on James Whitcomb 
Riley; Mr. McNutt discussed recent 
dramatic productions in Boston. 

ca * * 


Margaret Deneke, choirmaster of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, lectured on 
“Schumann as a Writer and Composer,” 
on Nov. 5, in Agassiz Theater, Radctiffe, 
in aid of an endowment fund for Lady 
Margaret Hall, one of England’s lead- 
ing women’s colleges. Miss Deneke 
studied under Eugenie Schumann, 
youngest daughter of the composer. 

* ok a 


Marjorie Warren Leadbetter was the 
soloist on Sunday, Nov. 7, at Emmanuel 
College, this city, singing with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestral Group under 
Paul Shirley. This popular soprano 
quickly won the hearts of a large audi- 
ence, as was shown by repeated demands 
for encores. She was in excellent voice, 
and her singing of the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” was especially good. 

* * oS 


The Radcliffe College Music Club of 
fifty members gave the first of its month- 
ly musicales before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The program was built around 
classical works. Eighteenth Century 
costumes were worn. The meeting was 
in charge of Willa E. Krupp of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Robert Winternitz, as- 
sistant director of the Choral Society, 
sang operatic and oratorio numbers by 
Gluck, Handel and Mozart. She was 
accompanied by Anne Terwelliger of 
Mount Vernon, N. H. Mildred E. White 
of Roxbury, played violin solos, accom- 
panied by Frances Wilde of Cambridge. 
Ruth M. Thierry of Cambridge; Lola M. 
Wilson of this city, and Anne Rosenblatt 
ef Omaha, Neb., with Caroline Stetson 
of - Cambridge at the piano, played a 
string trio. Anne Rosenblatt, president 
of the Club, explained the various parts 
of the program. W. J. P. 





English Singers Charm Boston Audience 

Boston, Nov. 13.—A concert of rare 
charm was given by the English Singers, 
Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian Ber- 
ger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley and 
Cuthbert Kelly, around a table on the 
platform of Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 31. An air of delight- 
ful informality lent added grace to the 
exquisite singing of this group. Through 
a program of motets, madrigals, folk- 
songs, chansons and Italian street cries, 
the English Singers sang with fascinat- 
ing play of imagination and style. 


H. L. 
Mojica Applauded in Long Beach 
LonG BEACH, CAL. Nov. 13.—Ac- 


claimed by a large and discriminating 
audience, José Mojica, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, opened the 
season of the Seven Arts Society, di- 
rected by Katheryn Coffield, in the salon 
of the Hotel Virginia recently. The 
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stage setting was like a bit of Old Mex- 
ico, with its drapes of zarapas and em- 
broidered Spanish shawls. A lyric voice 
of great purity and unusual range is 
that of Mr. Mojica. French, Italian and 
English songs made up his first group. 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amour” was delivered with dramatic 
fervor. As a dashing Spanish cavalier 
of the early Nineteenth Century, Mr. 


Mojica sang songs representing Anda- 
lusia, Argentina, Mexico and Colombia. 
The varying traditions of these conn- 
tries were artistically presented. The 
last group, sung in English, was equally 
appealing. Troy Sanders, pianist, was 
equally fine as an accompanist and solo- 
ist; his arrangement of “La Cruz de 
Mayo” was an outstanding number. 

A. M. G. 
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LOS ANGELES CHOIR 


Many Speakers Heard at 
Oratorio Banquet— 
Musicales Attract 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 13.—The Los An- 
geles Oratorio Society announced com- 
prehensive plans for a city-wide mem- 
bership drive at a dinner, given in the 
Marie Louise Hall of Barker Brothers, 
for the members and sponsors of the 
institution recently. Ambitious plans 
for the season call for the enlargement 
of the chorus to 400 singers, tunaer the 
leadership of John Smallman. The 
Shrine Auditorium will be the scene of 
its three concerts. 

The meeting was in charge of Mrs. J. 
T. Anderson, who acted as toastmistress, 
introducing Mr. Smallman, C. C. Draa, 
L. E. Behymer, W. E. Monser, Judge 
David Rose, Dr. Marian Tracie Whiting, 
Mrs. W. E. Mabee, Mrs. George Major, 
S. E. Harvuot, Mrs. E. B. Weirick, Mr. 
Lash and Alma Stetzler for short talks. 
A brief musical program was given by 
Mr. Smallman, baritone; Elsa Grosser, 
violinist, and Corlyn Wells, soprano. 

Some 500 members and guests at- 
tended the first luncheon of the season 
of the Matinée Musicale, held at the 
Ambassador recently. An outline of 
the season’s activities was given by 
Alma Priester, president, who presided 
and introduced the various guests and 
speakers. Beatrice Bowman, coloratura 
soprano, sang the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” and other num- 
bers with a fine display of vocal skill 
and artistic taste. 

Mme. Bowman was also presented in 
concert in the Ambassador Theater by 





Margaret Goetz Visits Eastern Cities 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 13.—Margaret 
Goetz, whose series of opera recitals for 
employed young men and women and 


students have been annual events for 
several years, has left for a list 


of engagements in the East, includ- 
ing New York, where she will hear 
“Turandot” and other operas which she 
will prepare for her forthcoming lec- 
tures. Among her engagements will be 
an appearance with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman in Chicago, preceding the pres- 
entation of his opera, “The Witch of 
Salem,” and lecture-recita!s in Washing- 
ton on “Le Coq d’Or” and also the Cad- 
man opera. On her return to Los An- 
geles before the holidays, Miss Goetz will 
continue her series of free educational 
programs. Previous to the recent opera 
season, some 2500 tickets were dis- 
tributed for the opera series which Miss 
Goetz gave in Chickering Hall under 
the auspices of the Civic Bureau of 
Music and Art. H. D. C. 


Lambert Murphy Sings in Cedar Falls 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Nov. 13.—Lambert 
Murphy gave a tenor recital at Iowa 
State Teachers’ College on a_ recent 
Saturday evening. A series of Russian 
songs opened the program, followed by 
“Chevauchee Cosaque” and_ several 
lighter numbers. The last half of the 
program included Cadman’s “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve” and Reichart’s “When 
the Roses Bloom.” Leith Stevens was 
accompanist and played two piano solos. 

B. C. 





Memphis Student Wins Scholarship 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—Katharine 
Greenlee of Ripley, Tenn., was awarded 
the Bach Scholarship offered annually by 
Theodor Bohlmann of the Bohlmann 
School of Music, in piano playing. Miss 
Greenlee is a student in the freshman 
class at West Tennessee State Teachers’ 
College, and is a pupil of Ermine Mc- 
Neely of Covington, Tenn. B. M. B. 
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IN MEMBERS’ DRIVE 


the Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts 
Association on the afternoon of Oct. 24. 
Her program included an aria from 
Mozart’s “Il re pastore,” in which she 
had the assistance of Eunice Mary 
Alchin, violinist; Bishop’s “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,” with flute obbligato by D. 
Reeves-Boyd; the Bell Songz from 
“Lakme,” and an aria from “Mignon,” 
which was sung in costume on a stage 
filled with dancing girls. Mme. Bow- 
man’s voice is one of much beauty and 
her skill in its use arouses admiration. 
Her success was also emphatic in songs 
by Abt. Debussy. Hageman and a brace 
of numbers by Los Angeles composers, 
including Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Anna Priscilla Risher, Lois Hintze and 
Julian Pascal. Assisting artists were 
Will Garroway, pianist; Fluerette Le 
Dae, Julio Zaccaria and a group of child 
dancers. 

Illustrated lectures on “The Art of 
Listening to Music,” “American Music 
—Indian. Negro and Jazz.” “Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra” and “opera- 
lorues” by Bess Daniels. official lecturer 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, are be- 
ing offered through the community-ser- 
vice department of the University of 
Southern California. 


LUELLA MELIUS OPENS 
ST. LOUIS LEAGUE SEASON 


Coloratura Songs and Many Other Num- 
bers Delight Large Audience—<As- 
sisting Artist Warmly Commended 


St. Louis, Nov. 13.—Luella Melius 
opened the season of the Civic Music 
League recently in the Odeon. As- 
sisted by John Kiburz, first flutist of the 
St. Louis Symphony, and with Solon 
Alberti at the piano, Mme. Melius gave 
a concert which thoroughly delighted her 
large audience. 

This was her first recital here. Mme 
Melius’ singing gives the listener a sense 
of sureness. as if the smooth. flexible 
ouality of her voice could never fail. 
Moreover, she always is true to pitch. 
Among her sones were numbers chosen 
with due recard to a well-nigh perfect 
technic in coloratura singing. These in- 
cluded Handel’s “Sweet Bird.” Srchu- 
bert. Max Reger. Saint-Saéns. Wecker- 
lin, Watts, Alberti and Hageman were 
composers well represented. 

Mr. Kiburz’ solos included “Melodv” 
by Sidney Lanier, and a Pavane by 
Saint-Saéns, played with skill and 
finesse. Mr. Alberti’s finished work as 
accompanist added much to the veneral 
enjoyment. Susan L. Cost. 





Terre Haute Programs are Enjoyed 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND., Nov. 12.—The 
Woman’s Music Club presented Evelyn 
Lukovski, mezzo-soprano, in recital as 
the chief attraction of the month. Mme. 
Lukovski recently joined musical circles 
here, and received a cordial welcome 
Her voice has unusua! volume and 
beauty, especiallv in the lower and mid- 
dle registers. She sang an attractive 
program with symnathy and dramatic 
fire. Mildred Nattkemper vlayed good 
accompaniments. Wilfred Fidlar. a tal- 
ented young violinist. was applauded for 
his solos. Fe was ably accompanied bv 
his brother Pav'. Under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Department Club Frank 
Smith. pianist, was recently heard in re- 
cital. Evangeline Harris, Negro soprano. 
gave a recital in Allen —— . 


Patton's Junior Club Is 
Outgrowth of Older Body 


Sanunononseneanvevnacananasvareveines 


[Continued from page 5] 


A Junior Club, which was organized 
but recently, is doing fine work, having 
given a public recital during National 
Music Week, which was observed in Pat- 
ton this year for the first time. In this 
celebration the Music Club assisted in 
every way, and it was largely respon- 
sible for the week’s wonderful success. 
The chairman of the music committee, 
Virginia B. Hopkins, a member of the 
Club, is also supervisor of music in the 
schools. Patton’s observance of the week 
was considered by all to surpass any 
held in Cambria County. 

The members of the Club feel that they 
have already aroused interest and de- 
sire for more and better music in the 
community. That the Music Club has 
been responsible for this enthusiasm and 
greater appreciation of good music is 
without doubt. Truly, the brief life of 
the Patton Music Club has been marked 
with great success. 


Sorority Guides Musical 


Life in Gainesville, Ga. 


AINESVILLE, GA., Nov. 13.—The 

B Natural Club of Brenau College 
Conservatory was organized in 1921 by 
a group of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 
members. Its objects are to create a 
friendly spirit among music students, 
assist all campus organizations in mu- 
sical entertainments, and _ co-operate 
with the Sorority in presenting artist 
concerts and recitals. 

The Club has assisted in local man- 
agement of the following attractions: 
Cincinnati Symphony (two concerts) ; 
Walter Chapman, pianist; Phoebe Cros- 
by, contralto; Irene Jonanni, soprano; 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers; George Rogers; 
tenor, and others. 

The Club published a song composed 
by John Pearce and arranged for or- 
chestra by E. B. Michaelis, conductor 
f Brenau Orchestra. 

Dorothy Jeane Silversteen, member of 
the senior class in organ. and president 
of Mu Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, is 
president for 1926. The membership is 
open to regular classified music stu- 
dents of the Conservatory. It is an 
active Club in the Georgia State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

Boston People’s Symphony Announces 
Series in Jordan Hall 


Boston, Nov. 13.—The People’s Sym- 
phony will commence its series on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 28 in Jordan Hall. 
As heretofore, Stuart Mason will be resi- 
dent conductor, assisted from time to 
time by guest conductors. Jordan Hall 
is a new habitat for the People’s Sym- 
phony, which played last year in the 
Hollis Street Theater. Rehearsal for the 
first concert will be held on Nov. 23. 


W. J. P. 
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Something for Everyone in Chicago Lists 





OV. 13.—Despite the opening of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, the volume of 
concert business this week has been very 
large. Events of major interest were 
the opening of two courses under Rachel 
Busey Kinsolving, who began her series 


of morning musicales in the crystal ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel on Nov. 
9, and, on the following evening inaugu- 
rated her first season of mid-week con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall. An interesting 
program was given by the Woman’s 
Symphony of Chicago, under Richard 
Czerwonky, Nov. 9. Numerous other 
concerts included Sunday matinées. 

Helen Stanley, who has a host of 
friends in this city, returned for her 
annual soprano recital, in the Stude- 
baker, Nov. 7. She sang delightfully, 
with blandishing tone and many expert 
graces of interpretation, a program de- 
voted to lieder, modern French music, 
including an aria from Ravel’s “L’En- 
fant et les Sortilegés” and a group of 
lyrics in English. Miss Stanley’s famil- 
iar polish of style and dexterous use of 
her voice were noted with delight by a 
anger audience. 

0 Podolsky, pianist, who made his 
début here last month, was heard in a 
second recital Nov. 7, in the Playhouse. 
He included in his program an Inter- 
mezzo of Max ‘Reger and a “Fairy Tale” 
by Kortchmaroff, the latter being still 
in MS and played in this country only 
by Mr. Podolsky. Under Mr. Podolsky’s 
agile and sensitive fingers these works 
provided ample interest for a large and 
attentive audience. He has a gift of 
poetic expression and is among the finest 
pianists now to be heard. 

Stella Trane, a young soprano, with a 
superb voice who is a member of the 
Gunn School faculty, sang in the Good- 
man Theater Nov. 6, ably assisted by 
Edgar Nelson as accompanist. Phenom- 
enal purity and vibrance of tone were 
noted in a variety of music which was 
projected in fine style, though with great 
restraint. 


Joint Recital Enjoyed 


Ramon Mendez, one of the best of 
young Chicago pianists, and Charlotte 

erlihy, a mezzo-soprano making her 
first appearance here, were heard in 
Kimball Hall Nov. 6. Mr. Mendez 
played with technical fluency and with 
a poetical insight even when handling 
the music of Chopin, who so easily 
escapes the sympathies of the average 
youthful pianist. Miss Herlihy dis- 
played a voice of operatic opulence, 
though her style still needs amplifica- 
tion. 

Isaac Levine, heard in Lyon and Healy 
Hall Nov. 7 in his annual piano recital, 
devoted his afternoon to a long program 
on which eight variations on a Russian 
theme, by seven composers, including 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff, were a 
refreshing semi-novelty. A Mozart so- 
nata, seven pieces by Brahms and music 
by Gliére, Beethoven and others were 
given deft and easy performance. 

Sousa’s Band was heard with delight 
by afternoon and evening audiences in 





Charlotte Lund Gives “Faust” Recital 
at Columbia University 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val Pavey, pianist, was heard in an 
opera recital of “Faust” in the McMil- 
lin Theater, Columbia University, on the 
evening of Nov. 8. Mme. Lund gave her 
customary interesting delineation of the 
plot, and sang important excerpts from 


_the work to the obvious delight of an 


interested audience. 


Volume of Attendance at Concerts Is Large Despite Opening 
of Operatic Season—Patrons of Varying Tastes Find 
Much to Engage Attention in Notable Events 
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the Auditorium Nov. 6. Though he re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday, Mr. Sousa is the same leader 
who has so often roused Chicago audi- 
ences to fervent admiration. 

The Marmein Dancers, and the Little 
Symphony of Chicago, led by George 
Dasch, appeared Nov. 7 in the second 
of the Uptown Civic concerts, in the 
Arcadia Auditorium. Both the orches- 
tral and the ballet portions of the pro- 
gram brought much pleasure to a huge 
audience. 


Chicago Works Heard 


The Fort Dearborn Male Choir, led by 
Carlile Tucker, was assisted by numer- 
ous artists in a program, stressing the 
works of Chicago composers, given in 
Kimball Hall Nov. 8. Georgia Kober 
and Theodora Sturkow-Ryder played the 
two-piano Scherzetto dedicated by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder to Miss Kober, who, later 
in the evening, played P. Marinus Paul- 
sen’s Fantasie, assisted at a second piano 
by Thelma Wharton. She also gave a 
group by Sherwood and Kessler. Works 
sung by the Choir included two songs 
by Henry Purmort Eames, William 
Lester’s “Ballad of the Golden Sun” and 
“Cuban” Nocturne, and two choruses by 
Daniel Protheroe, which the composer 
conducted. Incidental soloists were Ray 
Hatland, tenor; Mildred Romsdahl 
Bruns, soprano, and Tina Mae Haines, 
organist. Accompanists included Mr. 
Eames and Mr. Lester. 

The Gordon String Quartet played be- 
fore a sold-out house in the second of 
its Beethoven programs, given in the 
Simpson Theater, in the Field Museum 
of Natural History on Nov. 7. The 
program included Op. 59, No. 2; Op. 
130, and Op. 18, No. 2. The perform- 
ance was skillful, of course, and in ad- 
mirable taste, easily explaining the hold 
Beethoven’s chamber music has exerted 
for the century currently memorialized 
in this series. 


Woman’s Symphony Plays 


The Woman’s Symphony of Chicago, 
led by Richard Czerwonky was heard in 
the first of a series of concerts, sched- 
uled for the Goodman Theater, on Nov. 
9. Mr. Czerwonky listed the Overture 
to “Der Freischiitz,” Beethoven's Sev- 
enth Symphony and “Les Préludes” of 
Liszt, also presenting Lillian Magnusson 
as soloist in Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor 
Piano Concerto. The orchestra played 
admirably, entering scant plea for spe- 
cial consideration because of its youth, 
and none because of its players’ sex. Miss 
Magnusson, who has appeared twice as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
played with breadth of tone, an admira- 
ble command of technic and of the prin- 
ciples of ensemble performance. 

The opening of the annual series of 
Kinsolving Musical Mornings, in the 
crystal ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel 
on Nov. 9, was made brilliant by the 
appearance of Lucrezia Bori, soprano, 
in her first Chicago concert, jointly with 
Nikolai Orloff, pianist. In Miss Bori’s 
singing there was no hint that 11 a.m. 
is a difficult professional hour. She was 
willing to encounter Mozart at the out- 
set of her appearance, giving “Non so 
piu” superbly. Sadéro’s arrangement of 
“Ninna-Nanna,” and a brilliant reading 
of a Spanish folk-song in seguidilla 
rhythm proved the scope of her prowess. 


” 





An aria from “Louise” was beautifully 
sung; and three songs at the close of the 
program found an audience which is 
proverbially in a hurry for its luncheon 
remaining in feverish anticipation of 
extra tid-bits. Frederick Bristol was an 
excellent accompanist. 

Mr. Orloff’s debut was unusually satis- 
factory. His playing was remarkably 
pure, worthy to be classed with Rach- 
maninoff’s in this respect, and his style, 
though unobtrusive, had prismatic color. 
Mr. Orloff was received with great cor- 
diality. He played music by Scariatti, 
Brahms, Chopin, Borodin and Medtner, 
in all of which he expressed individual 
integrity. 

Melchior in Début 


Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, made his début here on 
Nov. 10 im joint recital. with Alfred 
Cortot, in Orchestra Hall. In the heroic 
degree of resonance noted in Mr. Mel- 
chior’s voice it was easy to guess how 
effective he might be upon the stage. 
He contributed ome Wagnerian excerpt, 
the Love Song from “Die Walkie,” and 
an aria from “L’Africaine.” There was 
nothing sentimental in Mr. Melchior’s 
delivery of Scandinavian songs, by Meri- 
kanto, Sjégren, Grieg and others, but 
there was much that emcompassed de- 
licacy in a dignified fashion. Isaac Van 
Grove was his efficient accompanist. 

Mr. Cortot, a great favorite here, 
played Schumann’s Etudes Symphoni- 
ques, the B Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin 
and the first book of Debussy Préludes, a 
selection of material admirably made to 
display his studied and yet animated 
style. Mr. Cortot’s playing sometimes 
fell short of what must be his own 
standards of accuracy, but never dis- 
appointed even his most sanguine ad- 
mirers—and there were hundreds of 
them present—in profundity of concep- 
tion. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, and Marion Alice 
McAfee, soprano, were guest artists at 
the concert given by the Lake View 
Musical Society, Nov. 8. 

José Mojica, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, sang at the Fortnightly Club, 
Nov. 11. 

Marion Alice McAfee sang with bril- 
liant success at the Kimball Company’s 
regular Friday noon concert of Nov. 12, 
in Kimball Hall 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, too 
long absent from this city, delighted its 
Orchestra Hall audience this afternoon 
with a colorful performance of a diverse 
program. For delicacy of effect, indi- 
viduality of style and profound musi- 
cianliness these remarkable singers hold 
a place all their own among Chicago 
music-lovers. Max Pollikoff, violinist, 
was the expert soloist. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller Give 
Joint Recital in San Antunioc 


San AntTonn, Tex., Nov. 13.—Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, so- 
prano, appeared im concert recently, 
the second in the San Antonio All-Star 
Series, in the Municipal Auditorium. A 
large audience gave an enthusiastic re- 
ception to the artists, who offered an in- 
novation by presenting the St. Sulpice 
Scene from “Manon,” in costume, with 


organ accompaniment by Powell Weaver. 
Mr. Chamlee also sang “La Réve” from 
the same opera, and songs by Dvorak, 
Tchaikovsky, Liszt and Strauss. “Moon 
Marketing,” by Mr. Weaver, had a cor- 
dial reception. Songs by Pearl Curran, 
Kreisler and Buzzi-Peccia were included. 
Miss Miller sang “Una Voce Poco Fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and songs 
by Carmichael, Head, Hageman and 
others. Mr. Weaver was at an ~ 





New York Orchestral Concerts 
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opera, had a virtue of its own. Scored 
for open air playing, which meant the 
elimination of the strings, Wagner's 
processional adaptation called for the 
employment of some of his unusual skill 
in orchestration. A detail which illus- 
trates his mastery is that in which he 
transcribed the famous mysterious pas- 
sage referring to the vision of Emma's 
spirit as seen by Eglantine, given in the 
original to eight muted violins, playing 
pianissimo above a viola tremolo, and 
in the funeral music to the brass above 
a roll of muted drums. 

Today there is more of Weber than 
of Wagner in this music, but that is 
only in keeping with the spirit in which 
it was written. Mr. Mengelberg played 
this and the other numbers exceedingly 
well. i o> 


Hamilton with Philharmonic 


Margaret Hamilton, a promising pi- 
anist from Youngstown, Ohio, made her 
New York début with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the third students’ concert 
in Carnegie Hall, on the evening of Nov. 
13, playing the Weber “Concertstiick.” 
The tremors that first assail an orches- 
tral soloist had already been experienced 
by Miss Hamilton in Cleveland, and she 
displayed complete assurance on this oc- 
easion. Her playing was animated by 
youthful spontaneity and dash. She has 
ample technic and a comméndable tone. 
The audience encouraged her by pro- 
tracting applause to the length of six 
recalls. 

From the regular program of the 
week Willem Mengelberg repeated the 
three preludes from Pfitzner’s “Pales- 
trina” and the “Don Quixote” of Richard 
Strauss. ~ a 


Organ is Dedicated in Hamilton 


HAMILTON, OHIO, Nov. 8.—Frederick 
C. Mayer III dedicated the new Moller 
organ in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church with two recitals on Oct. 28 and 
29. Program numbers included compo- 
sitions by Bach, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Tehaikovsky, Bonnet, Dupré and Widor, 
and three song transcriptions by Fred- 
erick C. Mayer II. 





Stuart Ross and Louise Stallings Please 
Hartford Audience in Recital 


HARTFORD, CoNN., Nov. 13.—Stuart 
Ross, pianist, and Louise Stallings, 
mezzo-soprano, delighted a good sized 
gathering when they appeared in joint 
recital in the Broad Street Auditorium 
on Nov. 2. Mr. Ross revealed style, mu- 
sicianship and technic of high order in 
numbers by Handel, Chopin, Granados, 
Rachmaninoff, Whithorne and others. 
Miss Stallings sang delightfully, with 
artistic conceptions aided by intelligent 
vocalism. Especially noteworthy was 
her performance of “O Don Fatale” from 
“Don Carlos.” Encores were demanded 
of both artists. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY HAS 


DEBUT IN BUFFALO 


Winter Series of Recitals 
Happily Opened by 
Chromatic Club 


By Frank W. Balch 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 13.—A concert 
by the Boston Symphony in Elmwood 
Music Hall, under the management of 
the Buffalo Musical Foundation, Marion 
De Forest, manager, on Nov. 3, delighted 
a great audience and introduced Serge 
Koussevitzky to Buffalo. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky made a favorable impression from 
the start. 

The Boston Symphony, always popu- 





lar here, presented an artistic program. 
The Overture “Le Carnaval main,” 
by Berlioz, opened the concert. Franck’s 
Symphony drew tremendous applause. 
The Prelude to “Lohengrin,” and Re- 
spighi’s Symphonic Poem, “Pini di 
Roma,” were high lights of the perform- 
ance. The Prokofieff Suite from the 
Ballet, “Chout,” proved a musical 
treasure. 

The Chromatic Club of Buffalo opened 
its winter series of concerts on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 6, in the Lafayette Hotel 
ballroom, with a recital by Warren Case 
of New York, former Buffalonian, in a 
group of attractive piano numbers. Mr. 
Case was received with great enthu- 
siasm by a large audience. His opening 
group comprised three Brahms numbers, 
for which he was forced to take several 
recalls. Rhapsodie, Op. 79, No. 1, was 
played with exceptional brilliance. The 
entire program gave great satisfaction. 





Brilliant Revivals and Debuts of New 
Artists in Chicago Opera's First Week 
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was a transcendent figure in the final 
moments of the tragedy. Her advent 
in the Auditorium is one of the most 
promising events of several seasons. 

Charles Marshall, as Tristan, and 
Cyrena Van Gordon, as Brangdne, were 
singing these réles for the first time in 
their careers. If Richard Bonelli, who 
was one of the acquisitions of last sea- 
son, was not singing Kurwenal for the 
first time, he was at least new to Chicago 
in the part. Albert Rappaport, new this 
year, was enjoyable in the réle of the 
Shepherd, and such reliable members of 
the company as José Mojica, as the 
Sailor, Desiré Defrére as Melot and 
Antonio Nicolich as the Helmsman cared 
admirably for short but important duties. 

Mr. Marshall sang with smoothness, 
though much of his part was confined to 
mezzo-voce and carried off the réle with 
much dignity. He was greeted cordially. 

Mme. Van Gordon was lovely as 
Brangdne, though, as she had been placed 
with her back to the audience off-stage 
in the second act, what is ordinarily one 
of the most effective portions of the 
opera turned out to be disappointing, 
through no fault of her opulent mezzo- 
soprano. 

Mr. Bonelli’s Kurwenal was splendid. 
He sang with richness of tone and a 
sturdy breadth of declamation. 

Alexander Kipnis was admirable as 
Kénig Marke, a somewhat vivacious 
king, resplendent in a gorgeous robe, and 
of grace to the eye and honeyed sonority 
to the ear. 

The performance moved very slowly, 
and without a great degree of expressive- 
ness, save as single individuals achieved 
this. Yet the large audience expressed 
much pleasure at the close of the work. 
Charles Moor supervised an adequate 
stage action. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 


New Baritone Heard 


Luigi Montesanto’s début as Marcello 
in Wednesday’s “La Bohéme” was the 
chief novelty of the performance, though 
the opera itself was not heard here last 
year. Giovanni Polese, a baritone who 
was last heard with the company eight 
years ago, returned to grace the part 
of Schaunard. Mr. Montesanto sang 
with a voluminous tone. Antonio Cortis 
was new here in the roéle of Rodolfo. 
His first-act aria was beautifully sung 
and he made the most ingratiating use 
of his opportunities. Edith Mason was 
Mimi, as in past seasons, and Irene Pav- 
loska returned to the part of Musetta 
with characteristic resourcefulness. Vir- 
gilio Lazzari was excellent as Colline; 
Vittorio Trevisan gave his delightful 
performance as Alcindoro; Lodovico 
Oliviero was Benoit. All the singers 
joined in a generally smooth ensemble. 
Mr. Moor’s able handling of the action 
was to be noted in a toning down of the 
customary liveliness in the garret and in 





some exquisitely planned lighting. Mr. 
Polacco conducted 


Mary Garden Returns 


Mary Garden’s return to the Audi- 
torilum was made in company with 
Fernand Ansseau at Thursday evening’s 
“Resurrection,” for which Mr. Moranzoni 
provided a flexible and persuasive read- 
ing. Miss Garden in no other rile 
traverses a wider scale of feeling, nor 
requires a subtler refinement of sugges- 
tion, than in that of Katiuscha. It is a 
superb réle for her, more theatrical than 
operatic in its appeal, and in it she pro- 
vokes admiration by mastery of her art. 

The audience expressed its pleasure in 
her return. Mr. Ansseau’s singing as 
Dimitri was superb, and his action all 
that could be desired. Cesare Formichi 
was new in the fourth-act réle of Simon- 
son, which he sustained splendidly. The 
assisting artists, included Maria Claes- 
sens, Alice D’Hermanoy, Miss Hamlin, 


Helen Freund, Florence Misgen, who 
made her début on this bill; Miss Jack- 
son, Mr. Mojica, Mr. Nicolich and 


Desiré Defrére. Mr. Moor’s stage direc- 
tion had little to offer in the way of im- 
provement to this performance, as it had 
so carefully been worked out by Miss 
Garden last season. 


Mme. Norena Introduced 


Eide Norena’s début in Saturday 
afternoon’s “Rigoletto” was a success in 
every way. She was immensely liked 
by her public, and acquitted herself 
brilliantly as a musician and actress. Her 
voice has much of coloratura glitter and 
bravura flexibility. She proved familiar 
with the requirements of the lyric stage. 
Her performance rejoiced with its ele- 
gance, naturalness and beauty. 

Charles Hackett, as the Duke, gave a 
spirited performance and won the 
heartiest praise of his auditors. Mr. 
Montesanto, in the title réle, proved him- 
self an admirable artist. He has a large 
conception of what Rigoletto should be, 
and has the qualifications to meet it. 
Virgilio Lazzari was admirable as 
Sparafucile, Miss Jackson was delightful 
as Maddalena, and Howard Preston gave 
new life and forcefulness to the réle of 
Monterone. Florence Misgen was charm- 
ing as Countess Ceprano, and other réles 
were admirably sung by Clara Shear, 
Mr. Oliviero, Ernesto Torti, Mr. Nico- 
lich, Anna Correnti and Max Toft. The 
ballet danced, and the chorus was effec- 
tive. Mr. Moranzoni conducted a su- 
perbly modeled performance. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





LonGc BEACH, CAL—A program en- 
titled “The Melting Pot” opened the 
regular season of the Woman’s Music 
Study Club. Mrs. John Spencer was 
leader. The Ebell Club recently pre- 
sented Ralph E. Oliver in a “Travelogue 
on Europe,” with songs in costume by 
Mrs. Oliver, and with Mae Gilbert Reese 
as accompanist. 
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Roland Hayes Receives Big Weleome—Dohnanyi Gives Own 
Transcriptions and Classics—Chaliapin’s Company 
Pays a Visit 


OSTON, Nov. 15.—The musical pub- 
lic here could make no complaint 
with what the week’s events brought 


forth. A favorite singer in the person 
of Roland Hayes, a very satisfying pro- 
gram by Ernst von Dohnanyi, an artis- 
tic joint recital by a young violinist and 
pianist, another by a ‘cellist, and, as a 
high-light, the appearance of Feodor 
Chaliapin’s Company in a rollicking per- 
formance of “The Barber of Seville” all 
contributed to make the past hebdomad 
worth remembering. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, gave his first re- 
cital of the season in Symphony Hall, 
on Nov. 7, before an audience that taxed 
the seating and standing capacities of 
auditorium and stage. In fine voice, Mr. 
Hayes charmed with his command of 
polished technic, beautiful tonal quality, 
and rounded phrasing. He has added 
power and resonance to his upper regis- 
ter, and thereby increased his range of 
interpretation. William Lawrence was, 
as ever, a sympathetic accompanist. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist, was 
heard in the second of the Wetterlow 
Series in Symphony Hall, on Nov. 8. A 





ENDOWMENT WILL HONOR 
PIONEER NATIVE HARPIST 


Maud Morgan Made Début with Ole 
Bull—Friends Tendered Her a Golden 
Jubilee Two Years Ago 





In appreciation of the position which 
Maud Morgan occupies “as the first 


American harpist te appear on the con- 
cert stage and the acknowledged dean 
of American harpists,” Charles A. Ter- 
ry, Rev. William E. Bourquin, and 
Ralph S. Barnaby, have been appointed 
trustees for a fund which is being raised 
in Miss Morgan’s honor. Mr. Terry is 
treasurer. It is proposed that Miss 
Morgan will receive the net income from 
the moneys raised and invested by the 
trustees so long as she shall live. All 
of the fund remaining after her death 
shall be used to establish an endowment 
with some school or college teaching mu- 
sic, to be known as the Maud Morgan 
Scholarship Fund, this to be used for 
the benefit of worthy harp pupils. 

On Nov. 22, 1924, friends of Miss 
Morgan arranged for her a golden ju- 
bilee in Carnegie Hall. She was then 
sixty-two years of age. This testimonial 
concert was in commemoration of her 
fifty years continuous career as a 
harpist. Herbert Dittler, violinist; Sal- 
vatore de Stefano and Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpists; Dr. William C. Carl, or- 
ganist; Mary Elise Dittler, ianist; the 
Rubinstein Club Chorus, illiam R. 
Chapman, director, and an ensemble of 
fifty harps, were the participants. 

Miss Morgan was born in New York 
City in 1864. She is the daughter of 
Eleanor Keller and George W. Mor- 


gan. Her father was an organist and 
pupil of Mendelssohn. She first studied 
harp with Alfred H. Toulmin, making 


her début in 1874 with Ole Bull. 


Quintano ‘Opens School of Music 


Giacomo Quintano, who last season 
gave successful historical violin recitals 
in New York, Boston, and Rochester, has 
opened a school of music at 1228 Madi- 
son Avenue. Piano, violin and other in- 
struments will be taught, in addition to 
theory of music and languages. 





number of his own transcriptions were 
included in the program, which contained 
works by _ Beethoven, Chopin and 
Brahms. Mr. Dohnanyi, in virtuoso 


fettle, revealed astonishing technical 
feats. A guiding musicianship shaped 
beautiful tone in lyric passages and 


powerful ringing quality in dramatic 
outbursts. Sparkle, fancy, and dash 
were brought to much of his playing. 


Notable Recitals 


Ilse Niemack, violinist, and Isidore 
Gorn, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Jordan Hall on Nov. 9. Miss Niemack 
disclosed an easy, graceful, fluent technic 
and a charm and delicacy of style in her 
playing. Her own compositions were at- 
tractive. Mr. Gorn’s pianistic abilities 
are pronounced. He has an especially 
keen feeling for evenness of rhythm, and 
his technic is exceedingly clear and 
clean-cut. His arrangement of George 


Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” is a 
clever transcription. 
George Brown, ’cellist, assisted by 


Jesus Sanroma, pianist, was heard in 
Jordan Hall on Nov. 10. The works of 
major interest were the Pizzetti Sonata 
in F Major for ’cello and piano and 
Chopin’s Polonaise for ’cello and piano, 
the latter edited and arranged by Joseph 
Adamowski. These Mr. Brown played 
with refined technic, warm, singing tone, 
and insight into the music. He was 
masterfully assisted by young Mr. San- 
roma. Arthur Fiedler played the ac- 
companiments in musicianly fashion. 

Feodor Chaliapin and his company 
presented “The Barber of Seville’ in 
Symphony Hall, on Wednesday evening. 
Attention was focused on the cleverness 
of Mr. Chaliapin as Don Basilio—a 
characterization that was very humor- 
ous. The supporting cast was able. 
Elvira de Hidalgo served successfully 
with her singing of Rosina. Joseph 
Bobrovich’s voice and acting in the part 
of the Count were praiseworthy. So 
were the singing and stage deportment 
of the rest of the cast. The small or- 
chestra was expertly conducted by 
Eugene Plotnikoff. A very large audi- 
ence attended the performance, which 
was under the management of Albert 
Steinert. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, capably accom- 
panied by Charles Albert Baker, gave a 
Jordan Hall recital on Nov. 11. The 
attributes of finished vocalism are his— 
the superb control of breath and tone, 
a polished diction, and a fine legato and 
purity of intonation. As an interpreter, 
Mr. Crooks brings an ardent, keen-feel- 
ing temperament to his songs. The lyric 
songs were sung with sweetness and 
suavity; the dramatic ones with a ring- 
ing power and eloquence. 

Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-contralto, 
was heard in recital in Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 13. Of unusual interest in her 
program was a group of songs, without 
accompaniment, consisting of an “In- 
dian” Cradle Song, Austin’s “Song of 
Soldiers,” and three “Traditional He- 
brew” fragments. Miss Tingley pos- 
sesses an expressive voice, employed 
with ease. Her insight into music of 
serene flow and reflective beauty was 
especially notable. Mary Shaw Swain 
was an admirable accompanist. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





SAN FRANCISCO.—A chorus will be or- 
ganized by the Girl Reserves, with 
Wheeler Beckett of Berkeley, as direc- 
tor. 
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N. Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC NEARS “GOLDEN JUBILEE” 





Begins Forty-eighth Year, Under 
Fraemcke and Hein, with En- 
larged Faculty 


The New York College of Music, for 
twenty-three years under the direction 


of Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, has 
begun its forty-eighth season this fall 
with an enlarged faculty and with the 
largest enrollment of students in the 
history of the school. Since its found- 
ing in 1876 the College has grown with 
fundamental solidity in musical art. It 
was the first college of music in New 
York City, and, has numbered among 
its teachers Leopold Godowsky, the late 
Theodore Thomas and the late Rafael 
Joseffy. 

The piano department is now under 
August Fraemcke. Other instructors in 
the piano department are Miguel Cas- 
tellanos, G. Kritzler, Dirk Haagmans, 
Carl Werschinger, Henry Schroeder, 
Edward Schaeffer, Henry von Hofe, S. 
Reid Spencer, and Edward Fickeissen. 
Women on the faculty of the piano de- 
partment are Sadie Bischoff, Consuelo 
Clark, Edyth W. Gilbert, Florence 
Gwynne, Uarda Hein, Helen Hirsch- 
man, Martha Mahlenbrock, and Elsa 
Nicolini. 

The violin department is under the di- 
rection of Hans Letz, who was for many 
years member of the Kneisel Quartet. 
He is the founder and first violinist of 
the Letz Quartet. Other members of 
the violin department are Sigmund 
Feuermann, Joseph Kovarik, viola 
player of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
for twenty years; Theodore John, Karl 
Klein, and David Peterson, former pu- 
pil of and now assistant to Mr. Letz. 

The vocal department is under the di- 
rection of Carl Hein. with Marie von 
Gelder, Vera Nette, Mina Elman, and 





Zeta V. Wood Pupil in Recital 


Mary Meyer, contralto, gave a recital 
in the studio of her teacher, Zeta V. 
Wood, in Steinway Hall on Nov. 10. Her 
program comprised various styles, be- 
ginning with Buononcini, Rosa and 
Bach, then Beethoven, Franz and Hart- 
man, a group of Brahms and some mod- 
erns. Between these Mrs. Harriet 
Walker-Jackson played some violin se- 
lections. Miss Meyer has a pleasing 
voice of real contralto quality and con- 
siderable power, which she uses discreet- 
ly. With a little more animation in her 
delivery of the songs, less thought to 
voice production and more to interpreta- 
tion, Miss Meyer should be a good con- 
cert artist. Her singing gave much 
pleasure to the listeners who crowded the 
studio. Dorothy Lungen was an accept- 
able accompanist. os os a 


Raymond Engaged by Cincinnati Sym- 
phony 


George Perkins Raymond, American 
tenor, is making his third season auspi- 
cious. Having opened in California last 
month, he is now on his way East to fill 
a number of engagements, the first of 
which wil! be on Nov. 21 in Akron, Ohio, 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Mr. Raymond sang with this organiza- 
tion last winter at a radio concert in 
Cincinnati. On Dec. 4, he gives a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall. Boston: on Dec. 8, 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
and Dec. 12, Trenton, N. J. 





Johnson and Gordon to Sing Favorites 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 
Gordon roused protests from many of 
their admirers when they announced 
that they would give an entirely new 
program at their concert in Aeolian Hal! 
on Nov. 21. In consequence these art- 
ists will confine themselves to six or 
seven new spirituals; the balance of 
their numbers will be some of those that 
have already won them _ recognition. 
“Going Home” by William Arms 
Fisher, wil! be one of the novelties of 
the concert. 


George Meader Booked in Buffalo 


The Orpheus Club, of Buffalo, has en- 
gaged George Meader for a recital in 
Elmwood Music Hall on Nov. 22. Mr. 
Meader recently returned from Europe 
in time to rejoin the Metronolitan Opera 
forces for the opening of the season, 
after a series of successful appearances 
in opera and concert in Germany. 


Dr. Sigfrid Prager as instructors. Dr. 
Cornelius Rybner, who has succeeded 
Dr. Rubin Goldmark as dean of the the- 
ory department, has been director of the 
music department of Columbia Univer- 
sity for many years. William Ebann 
and W. Fischer direct the ‘cello depart- 
ment and Wilbur Luyster is director of 
the sight-singing department. 

The College announces that examina- 
tions for admission to the orchestra and 
chamber music classes will continue 
daily up to Nov. 30. 





Florence Leffert to Give Mozart Program 


Florence Leffert, soprano, who will 
give a recital of music by Mozart in 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, Nov. 


_ 


27, will sing two rarely heard arias by 
this master. The first, “Kehre Wieder,” 
was written for Mme. Farrarese and in- 
terpolated in the second performance 
of “The Marriage of Figaro” given in 
1789. The second is a concert aria, ar- 
ranged for soprano and orchestra with 
a piano obbligato written especially for 
Mme. Storace, and it is said that Mozart 
played the harpsichord part on the oc- 
casion of its first performance. In ad- 
dition, Miss Leffert will sing several 
groups of more or less popular numbers 
by Mozart. Two trios will be sung by 
her with Dorothy Miller, soprano, and 
Celia Branz, contralto. 





Cadman Comes East for Concerts 


Charles Wakefield Cadman left re- 
cently for New York and Chicago and 
cities in the Middle West, where he has 
been booked with Constance Eberhardt, 
contralto, for a series of joint concerts. 
Besides New York and Chicago, Mr. 
Cadman will appear in Johnstown, Pa.; 
Marion. Ind.; Canton, and Johnstown, 
Ohio. While in New York he will make 
several Ampico recordings and will re- 
turn to Chicago for rehearsals of his 
“A Witch of Salem.” which is to be pre- 
sented about Dec. 1. Mr. Cadman will 
spend the holidays in Hollywood with 
his mother and will conduct a master 
class in composition in Portland. Ore., 
during January. He has been booked by 
his western representative, France Gold- 
water, to give a series of operalog con- 
certs throughout California in February. 


Ralph Fulfills 


Ralph Douglass has just completed his 
second season as organist of St. An- 
drew’s Dune Church, in Southampton, 
and has been active as teacher and 
coach. He also appeared as accompa- 
nist in several concerts including mu- 
sicales in the home of Mrs. Henry E. 
Coe; a recital of Edwin Swain at the 
home of John F. Berwind, two appear- 
ances with Irma de Baun at the Par- 
rish Museum; an all-Russian program 
with Bernard Olshansky, and a recital 
in Memoria! Hall. Recent appearances 
have been with Allen McQuhae in Bos- 
ton: with Maria Kurenko in Detroit and 
in St. Paul, and with Mr. McQuhae in 
Chicago. 


Douglass Engagements 





Abby Putnam Morrison Sings in Harvard 


Abby Putnam Morrison recently ful- 
filled three engagements in Harvard, 
Mass. On Oct. 30 she sang in the home 
of Mrs. Archibald Denny, appearing as 
Marguerite in the Garden Scene from 
“Faust,” on Oct. 31 she gave a recital 
in Harvard Town Hall, assisted by Miss 
Semple of Boston; on the afternoon of 
Nov. 1 she sang a group of songs at the 
meeting of the Woman’s Club. In De- 
cember Miss Morrison will give an hour’s 
program for the Harvard Women’s Club 
on their guest night. She will also fill 
December engagements in Groton and 
Concord. 


Arthur Hackett-Granville Has 


List 


Arthur Hackett-Granville, tenor, has 
been engaged for many appearances. 
Recent contracts closed for him include 
a recital at the State College for Women 
at Columbus, Miss., a recital at Provi- 
dence, R. I., an appearance as soloist 
with the Syracuse Symphony, under 
Viadimir Shavitch, and a “Messiah” per- 
formance with Alfred Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony. On Dec. 26 
he will be heard in the special Christ- 
mas concert of the Atwater-Kent Radio 
Series over station WEAF. 


Active 








WENTY-FIVE university pres- 

idents took their places on the 
platform in Memorial Hall, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Nov. 5, when Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, gave her 
recital, providing an atmosphere 
somewhat off the beaten track. On 
Nov. 11, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
played for over 2000 in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., and on Nov. 12, ful- 
filled a return engagement in 
Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, under 
the auspices of that city’s Univer- 
sity. Williamsport and Washing- 
ton, Pa., Bowling Green, Athens 
and Tiffin, Ohio, have been in her 
route this season thus far. 











Laurie Merrill Actively Engaged 


Laurie Merrill, American soprano, ap- 
peared in recital in Philadelphia on Nov. 
5, on the following day sang in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and on Nov. 7 in Newark, Del. 
Later in the season Miss Merrill is en- 
gaged to sing for the University of 
Pennsylvania and also for the New Cen- 
tury Club, both in Philadelphia, the 
latter a_re-engagement. She will ap- 
pear in New England, including Haver- 
hill, Lawrence and Brockton, Mass., in 
December. Early in January she leaves 
for a Pacific Coast tour. Many of Miss 
Merrill’s engagements are with State 
colleges, among which are the Agricul- 
tural in Tucson, Ariz.. and the State 
College in Stillwater, Okla. These are 
to be followed with bookings in New 
Orleans, Atlanta and Augusta. 


Van Emden to Give Second Recital 


Harriet van Emden will give the sec- 
ond of two New York recitals this sea- 
son on Nov. 20 in Aeolian Hall, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. Her pro- 
gram will open with a Beethoven group, 
continues with four Brahm’s songs, and 
will include a group devoted to Ravel, 
whose Five Greek Melodies—“Le Reveil 
de la Mariee,” “La-bas vers |’Eglise.” 
“Quel Galant,” “Chanson des Cueil- 
leuses des Lentiques,” “Tout Gai”’—will 
be given. Miss van Emden will sing in 
Russian three songs of Rachmaninoff. 





Mme. Lagassé Heard in New York 


An interesting feature in connection 
with the reception held at the local head- 
quarters of the St. Joseph League on the 
evening of Oct. 27. was the musical pro- 
gram given by Mme. J. de Champlain 
Lagassé, coloratura soprano. In addi- 
tion to the arias “Devuis le jour” and 
“Caro Nome,” Mme. Lagassé presented 
most effectively several of her own 
songs. A large and cordial audience 
greeted the singer, who was obliged to 
add several encores. 


Winifred Macbride Will Tour South 


Winifred Macbride, pianist, and her 
sister, Florence, violinist, gave a joint 
recital in Glasgow, Scotland, on Oct. 22, 
being cordially received. Miss Macbride 
sailed for New York on the Celtic, due 
on Nov. 15. She will tour the South 
this winter, her activities extending as 
far as Alabama, besides fulfilling en- 
gagements in Massachusetts and New 
York states. 





OTHER SCHOLA EVENTS 





Five Lecture-Musicales Announced for 
Hearing in New York Residences 


In addition to the two regular sub- 
scription concerts to be given in Car. 
negie Hall in December and March by 
the Chorus of the Schola Cantorum, the 
organization will give a series of five 
lecture-musicales in private residences, 
as follows: 

“English Madrigals,” in a program by 
the English Singers, with a short ex- 
planatory talk by Cuthbert Kelly, on the 
afternoon of Dec. 7, at Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn’s. 

“A Program of Chamber Music” by 
the Pro Arte String Quartet of Brussels, 
on the afternoon of Dec. 15, at Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander’s. 

“Bach in Some of his Larger Forms 
of Musical Expression,” by Harold 
Samuel, illustrated at the piano by Mr. 
Samuel, on the afternoon of Jan. 3, at 
Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James’. 

“Three Centuries of Italian Song,” as 
illustrated in a program sung by Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, on Jan. 12, at 
Clarence H. Mackay’s. 

“Can English Be Sung?” by Deems 
Taylor, illustrated at the piano by Mr. 
Taylor, on Jan. 27, at Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney’s. 





Perry Averill and Pupil Heard 


Perry Averill gave a musicale in his 
studio to introduce Emily Hanson, who 
sang “Connais-tu” from “Mignon,” the 
Seguidilla from “Carmen” and songs by 
Buzzi-Peccia, O’Hara, Rogers and Nevin. 
In these she disclosed a mezzo-soprano 
voice of considerable power and agree- 
able quality which she used with a 
minimum of effort. She sang her num- 
bers quite effectively, and, with more 
experience, will improve in poise and the 
finer subtleties of expression. Mr. 
Averill sang four songs from the cycle 
“Eliland” by von Fielitz in German, 
numbers by Godard, and “Dio Possente”’ 
from “Faust,” by request. While his 
voice is no longer as fresh as in the days 
when he was a leading baritone in opera 
in New York, he has the style, clear ar- 
ticulation and the musicianship neces- 
sary to convey the message of his songs 
with conviction. A duet, “The Pine and 
the Palm” by Wood, figured in the list 
of pieces. G. F. B. 


Crooks to be Glee Club Soloist 


The Men’s Glee Club of South Man- 
chester, Conn., conducted by Archibald 
Sessions, has engaged Richard Crooks 
for a performance on Nov. 29. Other 
appearances for Mr. Crooks this month 
were with the Friends of Music in the 
Town Hall, New York, on Nov. 7 in an 
all-Bach program; an annual Boston 
recital on Nov. 11; Danbury, Conn., on 
Nov. 13. He sings in Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on Nov. 24, and 
has been engaged by Andres de Segurola 
for the “artistic morning” in the Plaza 
on Dec. 2. 


Kochanski Begins Transcontinental Tour 


Paul Kochanski left New York on Nov. 
13 to begin his third transcontinental 
tour of the United States. His first 
appearance was to be in Kenosha on Nov. 
15, followed by concerts in principal 
cities en route to the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding Chicago on Nov. 28 and Salt 
Lake City on Dec. 2. He will give twelve 
concerts along the Pacific Coast, includ- 
ing Portland, Spokane, Oakland, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Bakersfield and Santa 
Monica. 





Raymond Nold Leads Church Program 


Raymond Nold conducted a program 
with soloists in the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, on Nov. 2. The program in- 
cluded an excerpt from Bach’s Concerto 
for Two Violins and Orchestra, played 
by Elsa Fischer and Isabel Rausch; 
Cherubini’s Requiem Mass in C Minor 
and Sgambati’s Andante solenne. 





Karl Kraeuter to Make Recital Début 


Karl Kraeuter, violinist, of the South 
Mountain Quartet, will make his début 
in recital in Aeolian Hall, Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 26. Mr. Kraeuter is already 


known through his many appearances 
with the Elshuco Trio and the Flonzaley 
Quartet. 
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a the Artists 
te= 


Joan Ruth, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, will give a recital 
in Providence on Dec. 14. 

~ ~ >= 

Following her opera performances, 
and her concert tour of the Pacific Coast, 
Louise Homer, with her husband, Sydney 
Homer, is taking a month’s vacation in 
California before returning East to con- 
tinue her season. 





* * 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, returns to 
this country soon for her first recital 
of the season, in London, Ont., on 
Nov. 29. » 

* ~ 


Mary Lewis’ first concert on her re- 
turn east will be given on Dec. 12 in 
Carnegie Hall. 

* * 

A cable received by the Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau from Copenhagen, tells of 
Alexander Brailowsky’s success there. 

* . z 


Doris Niles, dancer, will return from 
a concert tour through the South to 
give a second recital this season in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 6. 

= x a 

Kurt Schindler, formerly conductor 
of the Schola Cantorum, who has been 
engaged by S. L. Rothafel, as choral 
director of the new Roxy Theater open- 
ing early in the new year, was a pas- 
senger on the Rotterdam, sailing for 
New York on Nov. 3. 

* ~ . 

Pearl Rich, pianist, will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 30. 

* ~ _ 

Renée Chemet, French violinist, who 
has just returned to this country, will 
be the guest soloist in the Metropolitan 
Opera House concert, Nov. 21. 

7 * a 

Bruce Benjamin, American tenor, will 
appear in a song recital in Town Hall 
on Dec. 14, assisted by Walter Golde at 
the piano. 

* . >= 

Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, will open 
her season when she appears as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony on Nov. 21. 

> > * 


Frieda Hempel was engaged to sing 
on the Atwater Kent Radio Hour on 
Nov. 14, her program including many of 
the numbers that were well received at 
her Carnegie Hall recital. She was as- 
sisted by Ewald Haun, flutist; Frank 
Bibb, at the piano, and the Atwater 
Kent Orchestra. 

* > >= 

The first of the United Artists’ Con- 
cert Series will be given in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 1, 
the artists being Paul Reimers, tenor; 
Marjory Church, pianist, and Macknight, 
flutist. 


~ a = 
Hertha Harmon, dramatic soprano 
who has been singing at the Berlin 


Opera, will make her début in concert 
in Town Hall on Nov. 24. 
= 7 = 


After his second appearance for the 
Salon Musicale, of Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
cently, Mieczyslaw Miinz remained over 
in the city a day to broadcast a special! 
half hour program under the auspices 
of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 
thus totaling three appearances in the 
city within a year. 

> = * 

Florence Easton sings a recital at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., on 
Dec. 8. Before opening her season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, she 
appeared in concerts in Rock Hill, S. 
C., Paterson, N. J., and Detroit, Mich. 

. ~ * 


Prior to his annual New York recital 
on Dec. 8, Carlos Sedano played in New 
Orleans, La., on Nov. 15. The violinist 
has returned to America after playing 
numerous concerts in his native Spain 
and elsewhere this summer and early 
fall. es 6 é 


December concert engagements for 
Paul Althouse include Detroit on the 
first, Duluth on the fifth, St. Paul on 
the seventh, Reading, Pa., on the thir- 
teenth and Chicago on, the twentieth. 

* 


John Corigliano will give a recital in 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the afternoon of Dec. 5. Willy Schaef- 
fer will be at the piano. 


The Boston recital of Eleanore Alt- 


man, pianist, which was booked for Nov. 
13 in Jordan Hall, was postponed to the 
afternoon of Jan. 7. 

~ >= 7. 


F. Henry Tschudi gave an organ re- 
cital, assisted by Walter C. Renkwitz, 
violinist, in Schermerhorn Hall, the New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, on Nov. 16. 

x 7 

The first American recital of Frances 
Berkova, violinist, who has scored suc- 
cess in European appearances, will be 
given in Aeolian Ha. on Nov. 24. 

~ ~ 


Dorothy Cheney played a program of 
piano music for an audience in the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
Nov. 12, being presented by Kate Chit- 
tenden, dean of the faculty. 

x * 


The New York String Quartet, now 
touring in the Middle West, had a full 
schedule this week, playing in Terre 
Haute, South Bend and Ypsilanti on suc- 
cessive days beginning Nov. 15, and in 
Seranton on Nov. 19. On Nov. 21 the 
Quartet is playing with the New York 
Chamber Music Society in New York. 

7. - 


Paul Doguereau, pianist, was sched- 
uled for a Boston recital on Nov. 17. He 
plays in Baltimore on Nov. 22, in Tor- 
onto on Nov. 30, and in New York again 
on Dec. 2. 

~ . » 

Barbara Lull, young American violin- 
ist, will make her début in St. Louis this 
season, her manager, Annie Friedberg 
reports. Miss Lull has been booked to 
appear with the St. Louis Symphony 
under Rudolph Ganz, on Feb. 6. 

= - 


Elsa Alsen, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will be principal! 
soloist at the 1 Sangerfest of the 
North American Sangerbund in Cleve- 
land, June 22 to 24. 

7 ~ x 

Florence Bowes, mezzo-soprano, who 
gave a successful New York recital last 
year, has been engaged to sing for the 
Mozart Society on Nov. 28. 

~ ~ ~ 

Nini Martini, Italian harpist, will 
make her New York début in a joint 
recital with Marjorie Meyer, American 
soprano in Aeolian Hall, on Nov. 25. 

* * « 

Hamilton, Ont., will hear Mary Craig, 
soprano, in concert on Dec. 9 under the 
auspices of the local Rotary Choir Con- 
certs. 
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RENE PECKHAM, a pupil of 

Carl M. Roeder, was the winner 
of the Sesquicentennial piano con+ 
test, conducted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Phil- 
adelphia recently. Miss Peckham, 
who is fourteen years old, wins a 
prize of $500 and an appearance at 
the “Sesqui.” Her victory is na- 
tional in character, having been 
led up to successively by triumphs 
in the New York State and district 
contests, which determined her 
eligibility for the Philadelphia 
event. The division won by Miss 


Peckham included all ages up to | 


twenty-four. 





Hubert Linscott Heard at Master Insti- 
tute Recital 


As the opening recital of its season 
the Master Institute of United Arts pre- 
sented Hubert Linscott, baritone, a mem- 
ber of the faculty, on Nov. 11. Of his 
three completely different groups, it 
would be difficult to point out one which 
might be preferred. In his first, of 
lieder culled from Schubert, Schumann, 





Brahms and Wolf, Mr. Linscott was able 

to infuse all the mellow and tender qual- 

ities so essential to their fine interpreta- 

tion. ‘The complete change of style from 

the lieder to the Debussy, Dupare and 

Hiie numbers which composed the second 

group was completely within Mr. Lin- 
scott’s artistic resource and the group 

was achieved with distinction. The final 

group included six songs of Moussorgsky. 

The deep pathos of “After Years” 
vocally and emotionally was a memorable’ 
achievement; wholly delightful was “The 
Seminarian.” 

To his programmed numbers, the 
artist had to add many encores, and 
these he chose from Bainbridge Crist’s 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” from 
charming songs of Dalcroze, and finally 
from Negro spirituals. He was accom- 
panied with splendid understanding by 
Kathryn Kerin. 





Stephens Pupil in Studio Recital 


Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-contralto, a 
pupil of Percy Rector Stephens, gave a 
colorful recital of songs in Mr. Stephens’ 
studio on Nov. 11. Miss Tingley’s sen- 
sitively intelligent presentation of an 
exacting program makes it evident that 
she has many qualities for artistic suc- 
cess —a beautifully trained voice and 
personal charms. A group of “Tradi- 
tional Hebrew Fragments,” sung unac- 
companied, lent an exotic air to the pro- 
gram. The high lights of the evening 
were undoubtedly Bordes’ “Dansons la 
Gigue,” in which Miss Tingley succeed- 
ed in creating a distinctive mood, and 
Fevrier’s “L’Intruse.” An encore at the 
end of the program revealed the artist’s 
vein of humor. Miss Tingley is a lead- 
ing singer and teacher in Boston, and 
in that city she repeated her program in 
Jordan Hall, the scene of many Boston 
successes. In Boston she is an exponent 
of Mr. Stephens’ teaching principles. 


Florence Foster Jenkins Sings in New 
York 


Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, 
gave a recital in “An Hour of Music” at 
the Ritz-Carlton on Oct. 28, being as- 
sisted by G. Aldo Randegger, pianist and 
composer. A group of Spanish songs 
included “Alborada” by Cosme McMoon, 
dedicated to the singer, who was forced 
to repeat it. Her numbers also included 
an Mozart aria-and songs by Rabey, 
Goetz, Dell’Acqua, Penella and Friere. 
Several encores were demanded. 


Charles Stratton, Gescheidt Pupil, En- 
gaged With Philharmonic 


Charles Stratton, one of Adelaide Ges- 
cheidt’s successful exponents, has been 
engaged to sing seven performances 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra this season. Four of these ap- 
pearances are in New York and the re- 
maining three in Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Mr. Stratton’s many 
other engagements for this season in- 
clude recital, concert and oratorio. 


Cortot To Begin Lecture Series 


Alfred Cortot will give the first of his 
series of lectures in New York in Stein- 
way Hall on Dec. 6, speaking on the 
principles of his method, embracing tech- 
nic and interpretation. Mr. Cortot will 
speak in Boston on Dec. 3, in Steinert 
Hall. The series is being given in con- 
nection with the Alfred Cortot School of 
Piano, of which, in America, Berthe Bert 
is the sole representative and is the only 





authorized exponent of the Cortot 
method. 
Carl Haydn Begins Fourth Year as 


Soloist 


Carl Haydn, tenor, has begun his 
fourth season as tenor soloist in the 
Church of the Holy Innocents in New 
York. Mina Fink, soprano, a pupil of 
Mr. Haydn, has been placed under long 
term contract by the Shuberts. Flor- 
ence Liss, soprano, another pupil, is on 
tour with the New York Festival 
Players. 





Additional Dates for Max Rosen 


Recent concert bookings for Max 
Rosen, violinist, include appearances in 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Greencastle, Ind.; Green Bay and 
Madison, Wis., and Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Mr. Rosen has already been heard in 
Hollidaysburg and Chambersburg, Pa., 
and Worcester, Mass. 





Marjorie Meyer Opens Season in Recital 


Marjorie Meyer, who next year will 
devote herself to operatic work in Eu- 
rope, was to give an “intimate” recital 


for the Washington Heights Musical 
Club in Birchard Hall, Steinway Build- 
ing, on Nov. 18 in the evening. On Nov. 
25, she is giving a joint recital with 
Nini Martini, Italian harpist, in 
Aeolian Hal. Miss Meyer opened her 
season in Lakewood, N. J., with Miss 
Martini, at the school now occupying 
the former Gould estate. 


‘McCormack to Appear Again in N. Y. 


John McCormack will give another 
New York recital, in Carnegie Hall Sun- 
day’ afternoon, Nov. 28. This will be 
his only remaining appearance in the 
metropolis this season, as he has planned 
to sail for Europe immediately after the 
holidays for a tour of the British Isles 
and the Continent. 


PASSED AWAY 











Joseph Schwarz 


BERLIN, Nov. 13. — Joseph Schwarz, 
leading baritone of the Berlin Civic 
Opera and formerly a member of the 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas, died 
here on Nov. 10, following an operation. 

Mr. Schwarz was born in Riga in 1880. 
As a boy he was a student of the piano 
and was an accomplished musician be- 
fore his voice was completely settled 
after changing. Though his father was 
averse to his adopting music as a 
career, he sang in various churches in 
his native city and in 1901, went to Ber- 
lin where he took lessons and later to 
Vienna for further study. His operatic 
début was made as Amonasro in “Aida” 
in Linz, Bohemia. He afterwards sang 
at Gratz and in Riga. Attracting the at- 
tention of Gustav Mahler, he was en- 
gaged for the Royal Opera at Vienna 
where he sang for six seasons when he 
was engaged for the Berlin Opera. 

In 1921, Mr. Schwarz went to Amer- 
ica, where he won distinction as a con- 
cert baritone and the following season 
was engaged for the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company where he sang leading 
roles. 

Mr. Schwarz was twice married, the 
first time to Hanna Radon in Vienna in 
1907. They were divorced the following 
year. In 1922, in New York, Mr. Schwarz 
was married to Clara Sielken, widow of 
Herman Sielken who had been known as 
“the coffee king.” The severing of his 
connection with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany came as a result of his honeymoon, 
which he prolonged so that he was unable 
to report for duty with the company 
when ordered to do so. 

Besides his opera and recital engage- 
ments, Mr. Schwarz was heard with im- 
portant orchestral organizations 
throughout the country. Mrs. Schwarz 
is the owner of a large estate near 
Baden-Baden, left her by her first hus- 
band, which was the rendezvous for 
many visiting Americans. 


Emma H. Bailey 


IpswicH, Mass., Nov. 13.—Emma H. 
Bailey, wife of Eben H. Bailey, died at 
her home here Nov. 3, after a long ill- 
ness. Mrs. Bailey was a singer of un- 
usual ability, having had a fine soprano 
voice, and both she and Mr. Bailey were 
prominent in musical circles in Boston 
for many years. Mrs. Bailey sang in 
leading churches in Boston during a 
period of thirty years. At the time when 
“Pinafore” was given its early perfor- 
mances in this country, Mrs. Bailey had 
the distinction of being the first Ameri- 
can singer to take the part of Josephine 
in this opera. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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This Chorus and Orchestra of 800 Students 


NDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 13.—On the oc- 
casion of the annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, re- 
cently held here, the chief musical 
attractions were the All-State Orchestra 


and All-State Chorus, numbering 800 
high school students, who participated 
in a program of unusual merit. This 
Was an important event in local public 
school music education. 

The young men and women learned 
their parts in their home schools. Then, 
after an hour’s rehearsal, under the di- 
rection of Ernest Hesser and Elizabeth 
Kaltz, for the chorus, and Reginald 
Brinklow and Will Wise, for the or- 
chestra, the program was given before 
the music section. The choral works 
were “The Heavens Resound,” by Beeth- 
oven; “The Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhiauser,” “In Spain” by Di Chiari 
and “The Lost Chord” of Sullivan. The 
orchestra played the “Marche Militaire” 
of Schubert, the “Minuetto” from the 
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Composition Prizes Awarded by 
Westminster Choir Sponsor 


AYTON, Nov. 13.—Coincident 

with preparations for de- 
parture of the Westminster Choir 
on its six weeks’ tour of the coun- 
try, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, its presi- 
dent and sponsor, announced the 
winners of $500 in prizes offered 
by her a few months ago. The 
offer was to stimulate interest 
among American composers of cho- 
ral compositions, that the organ- 
ization might acquire some worth- 
while new music for its répertoire. 
The three winners are H. Le Roy 
Baumgartner, of Yale University, 
first, $300, for his “Say Not that 
Christ is Dead”; second Frances 
McCollin, a blind composer, of 
Philadelphia, $150, and William 
Fishwick of Detroit, third, $50, for 
his choral work entitled “O Jesus 
Blest.” J. Arko Mendelssohn of 
New York received honorable men- 
tion. Judges were Dr. H. A. Frick- 
er, director of the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto; Dr. Charles N. 
Boyd, of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute; Dr. Howard Hanson, di- 
rector, the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, Rochester; Dr. H. Augustine 
Smith, head of the department of 
religious music, Boston University, 
and Earl V. Moore, dean of music, 
at the University of Michigan. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Stuttgart Revives Handel’s 
“Ariodante” 

STUTTGART, Nov. 1. — “Ariodante,” 
Handel’s opera, has recently been re- 
vived at the local theater, in a new ver- 
sion prepared by Anton Rudolph. 
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INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS FORM MUSIC BODIES 


Third Symphony of Haydn, “The Rosa- 
ry” by Nevin, with cornet solo parts by 
Robert Schultz; the “Spanish Dance,” 
No. 4, by Moszkowski; “The Last 
Spring” by Grieg and a march by King. 

Great enthusiasm was manifested by 
some 10,000 educators assembled in the 
Cadle Tabernacle, where the music sec- 
tion held its meetings. 

The officers of the music section were: 


Albert A. Glockzin, Connersville, presi- 
dent; John Cayler, Newcastle, vice-pres- 
ident, and May Dorsey, Newcastle, sec- 
retary. 

Two splendid concerts attracted large 
audiences in the past week. The first 
was given on Wednesday afternoon by 
the Kappa Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon. The second, on Friday afternoon, 
was the first appearance of active mem- 





NATIONAL TEACHERS 


Rochester Will Be Place 
of Convention in 


December 
By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association is to 
hold a convention here on Dec. 28, 29 
and 30, with the Sagamore Hotel as 
headquarters. About 300 musicians are 


expected to attend the convention. Dean 
Harold S. Butler of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, president of the organization, has 
laid out what promises to be a brilliant 
program. 

The Rochester committee on arrange- 
ments had its first meeting recently. 
Arthur M. See, secretary-manager of 
the Eastman School of Music, is chair- 
man of the committee; other members 
being Florence Newell Barbour, Mary 
Ertz Will, Sherman Clute, Gerald Maas 
and Arthur Young. 

A large honorary reception committee 
is being organized, representing the 
most prominent Rochester musicians. 

Tentative arrangements provide for a 
general meeting of the convention on the 
morning of Dec. 28. In the afternoon 
there will be special meetings on the 
subjects of voice, piano, organ and other 
music departments. In the evening a 
general reception will be held. On Dec. 
29, the morning will be given over to 
general discussion, the afternoon to 
special meetings and the convention 
banquet will take place in the evening. 

On Dec. 30, American music will be 
the topic for discussion, with the par- 
ticipation of the Sinfonia Fraternity, 
which will be in convention at the same 
time. The final event will be a concert 
in Kilbourn Hall by the Rochester Little 





TO MEET EN MASSE 


Symphony, Howard Hanson conducting. 
The program will consist of chamber 
music works of American composers, 
and the concert will be one of the East- 
man School of Music American com- 
posers’ series, arranged to be a feature 
of the convention. ; 

Among the speakers announced are: 
Kenneth Bradley, educational director of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation; Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, director of the New 
York Institute of Musical Art; Hollis 
Dann, of the music faculty of New York 
University; C. M. Tremaine, director of 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music; Oscar Saenger and 
William S. Brady, New York voice 
teachers, and Alexander Russell, head 
of music in Princeton University, and 
director of music at the New York 
Wanamaker store. 

Chicago will be represented on the 
speakers’ list by Herbert Witherspoon, 
president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, noted bass and voice teacher; 
Karleton Hackett, vice-president of the 
American Conservatory of Music, and 
Walter Spry, pianist and director of the 
Columbia School of Music. 

Other speakers will be Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Charles M. 
Courboin, organist; Oscar J. Fox, of the 
University of Texas; James F. Cooke, 
editor of the Etude; Waldo S. Pratt, mu- 
sical historian; Howard Hanson, direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Music; 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, teacher of piano, 
and Vladimir Rosing, of the Eastman 
School of Music opera department. 

It is expected that a new one-act opera 
by Cadman will be produced as a fea- 
ture of the conference on American mu- 
sic. Additional speakers for this session 
will be announced later. Several of the 
composers, whose works will be played, 
will be in attendance. 





Liners Bring Musicians 


Incoming ships last week brought a 
large delegation of musicians. On the 
Paris, Nov. 10, came Sergei Rachmanin- 
off, with his wife; Thomas Salignac of 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris, artistic di- 
rector of the French-American Opéra- 
Comique of New York with all the mem- 
bers of the Opéra-Comique Company, 
including Sonia Alny, soprano; Georges 


Foix, tenor, and Julien Clemandh, con- 
ductor. Daisy Jean, ’cellist, came on the 
same ship. Earlier in the week on the 
Cleveland came Karin Branzell, Metro- 
politan contralto, who will go on a con- 
cert tour before rejoining the Opera 
Company, and Mathilde Verne, pianist. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, arrived Nov. 15 
on the Franconia. Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist, was a passenger on the Majestic, 
docking the next day. 


rchestra Featured in Indianapolis 








in the High Schools of That State, Gave Musical Programs of Much Interest at the Recent Meeting of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 


bers of the Matinée Musicale. The Mu 
Phi Epsilon inaugurated a series of 
three musicales scheduled for the win- 
ter at the new Chamber of Commerce. 
This club presented the following active 
members: Alma Miller Lentz, Maude 
Custer, Jessamine Barkley Fitch, Mary 
Moorman, Lulu Brown, Lucille Wagner, 
Frances Anne Wishard, Helen Smith 
Folz, Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter and 
Geraldine Trotter. There were also four 
guest artists: Marie Dawson Morrell, 
Donn Watson, Adolph H. Schellschmidt 
and Earl Howe Jones. Mary Moorman, 
president, greeted the members and their 
friends after the program in the lounge 
of the mezzanine, where tea was served. 

The program of the Matinée Musicale 
in the Masonic Temple was given by 
Jean Orloff, Maud Custer, Yuba Wil- 
hote, Frances Hybolt, Mildred Johns, 
Lillian Adam Flickinger, Berta Ruick, 
Paula Kipp and est artists, Bomar 
Cramer and Donn Watson. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Washington Opera Company 
Announces Bills 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 13.—The 

Washington Opera Company, 
Edouard Albion, general director, 
and Mrs. Albion, secretary, has 
announced the works to be given 
in its 1926-27 season. On Dec. 6, 
a performance of “La _ Pique- 
Dame” will open the season, with 
Elena Rakowska, dramatic  so- 
prano, and Dmitri Smirnoff, tenor, 
making their débuts with the com- 
pany. The latter will make his 
American bow at this time. Other 
Russian artists in the cast will be 
Ina Bourskaya, Ivan Ivantzoff and 
Ivan Steschenko. Jacques Samos- 
soud will again conduct. “La 
Bohéme” will be given on Jan. 10, 
with Edward Johnson, tenor, and 
Margery Maxwell, soprano, sing- 
ing the principal réles. “Otello” 
will be presented on Jan. 24, John 
Charles Thomas making his début 
with the company as_ Jago. 
“Lakmé” is announced for March 
7, with Lucille Chalfant making 
her American operatic début in 
the title-réle. “Tristan and Isolde” 
will be presented on March 21, 
with Paul Althouse singing the 
réle of Tristan. All perform- 
ances will be given in the new 
Washington Auditorium. 

D. DEM. W. 











Sibelius Honored in Copenhagen 


COPENHAGEN, Nov. 3.—Sibelius had a 
great public welcome on his recent ar- 
rival here to conduct four concerts of 
his works. A laurel wreath was pre- 
sented to him. 
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